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' REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


History of the War in the Peninsula and in 
the South of France, from the Year 1807 
tothe Year 1814. By W.F. P. Naprer, 
C. B., Lieutenant-Colonel H. P. Forty- 
third Regiment. Vol. 1. London, 1828. 
Murray. 

Our readers are aware, that we have never 

felt justified in awarding more than qualified 

approval to the History of the late War in 

Spain and Portugal, by Dr. Southey. We 

could not shut our eyes to certain deficiencies 

in tact, and spirit, and impartiality, without 
which it is impossible that histories of this 

kind should be read with satisfaction or im- 
rovement. We saw (vide Literary Chroni- 

clé, No. 403, ) that the doctor strove hard to as- 

sume the appearance of these virtues—whilst 
the very struggle only increased our convic- 
tion that he had them not. We are not, 
then, of those who consider that Dr. Sou- 
they’s four volumes ought to seal the lips of 
every other man who has any thing to offer 
onthe subject of this protracted war; and 
we heard, with pleasure, that Colonel 
Napier was about to give the world a sol- 
dier’s account of the ‘ moving accidents by 
flood and field,’ the changing fortune of 
camps, and the varying policy and intrigues 
of cabinets, of which, for six years, the Pe- 
ninsula was the devoted theatre. In the 
words of our author, ‘ the blood of France, 
Germany, {ingland, Portugal, and Spain, 
was shed in the contest; and in each of those 
countries, authors, desirous of recording the 
sufferings, or celebrating the valour of their 
countrymen, have written largely touching 
that fierce struggle.’ Should it be demanded 
of him why he enters a field thus occupied, 
he answers, ‘that two men observing the 
same object will describe it diversely, follow- 
ing the potut of view from which either be- 

holds it. That which in the eyes of one is a 

fair prospect, to the other shall appear a bar- 

ren waste, and yet neither may see aright!’ 

Qur author’s fair deduction is, that Truth 

should, therefore, be sought by many, ‘ lest, 

for want of seekers, amongst the mists of pre- 
judice, and the false lights of interest, she 
should be lost altogether.’ 

_ A few passages from the preface inay not 

inappropriately introduce such extracts as we 

intend to offer: speaking of preceding writ- 
ers, Colonel Napier observes,— 

‘That much injustice has been done, and 
Much justice left undone, by those authors 
Who have hitherto written concerning this war, 
can assert from personal knowledge of the 
acts. That I have been able to remedy this 
oe falling into similar errors, is more than 
; ill veuture to assume; but I have endea- 
oured to render as impartial an account of the 
campaigns in the Peninsula as the feelings 
Which must warp the judgment of a contempo- 
ary historian will permit. 

m. was an eye-witness to many of the trans- 
ons that I relate; and a wide acquaintance | 





with military men has enabled me to consult , that he describes; the general narrative is, 


distinguished officers, both French and English, 
and to correct my owa recollections and opi- 
nions by their superior knowledge. Thus as- 
sisted, I was encouraged to undertake the work, 
and I offer it to the world with the Jess fear, 


because it contains original documents, which | 
will suffice to give it interest, although it. 


should have no other merit. Many of those 


documents [ owe to the liberality of Marshal | 


Soult, who, disdaining national prejudices, 
with the confidence of a great mind, placed 
them at my disposal, without even a remark to 
check the freedom of my pen. I take this op. | 
portunity to declare that respect which I be- 
lieve every British officer who has had the ho- 
nour to serve against him feels for his military 
talents. By those talents the French cause in 
Spain was long upheld, and after the battle of | 
Salamanca, if lis counsel had been followed by 
the intrusive monarch, the fate of the war 
might have been changed.’ | 
The introductory remarks are concluded 
with a striking summary :—- | 


therefore, sparkling and animated, and the 
| various combats possess a strength and real- 
_ity which only an eye-witness could impart. 


| The first book contains a luminous view 
of the state of affairs in Spain in 1808; the 
effects of the continental system of mercan- 
tile exclusion, in particular, are thus related : 

‘They threatened to lessen the alteady de- 
cayed commerce of the maritime towns; but 
the contraband trade, which has always been 


i= P 9 . . . 
carried on in Spain to an incredible extent, was 


certain of destruction ; and with that trade the 
fate of one hundred thousand excise and cus- 
tum-house officers was involved, It required 
but a small share of penetration to perceive, 
that a system of armed revenue officers, orga- 
nized after the French manner, and stimulated 


by a vigorous administration, would quickly 


pnt an end to the smuggling, which was, in 
truth, only a consequence of the monopolies 
aud internal restrictions upon the trade of one 
province with another—vexations abolished by 


‘The Spanish insurrection presented indeed | the constitution of Bayonne: hence all the ac- 
a strange spectacle; patriotism was seen sup- | tivity and intelligence of the merchants en- 


porting a vile system of government; a popu- | 
lar assembly working for the restoration of a 
despotic monarch ; the higher classes seeking 
a foreign master; the lower armed in the cause 
of bigotry and misrule. The upstart leaders 
secretly abhorring freedom, yet governing in 
her name, trembled at the democratic activity 
they had themselves excited. They called forth 
all the bad passions of the multitude, but re- 
pressed the patriotism that would regenerate as 
well as save. The country suffered the evils, 
without enjoying the benefits, of a revolution! 
Tumults and assassinations terrified aud dis- 
gusted the sensible part of the community; a 
corrupt administration of the resources extin- 
guished patriotism, and neglect ruiued the ar- 
mies: the peasant-soldier, usually flying at the 
first onset, threw away his arms and returned 
to his home, or, attracted by the licence of the 
partidas joined the banners of men who, for the 
most part, originally robbers, were as oppressive 
to the people astheenemy The guerilla chiefs 
would, in their turn, have been quickly exter- 
minated, but that the French, pressed by Lord 
Wellington's battulions, were obliged to keep 
in large masses. This was the secret of Spa- 
nisli constancy! Copious supplies from Eng- 
land, and the valour of the Anglo Portuguese 
troops, these were the supports of the war: And 
it was the gigantic vigour with which the Duke 
of Wellington resisted the fierceness of France, 
and sustained the weakness of three inefficient 
cabinets, that delivered the Peninsula.’ 

It will be perceived a ready, that Colonel 
Napier writes with the fervour of the warrior, 
rather than the sobriety of the habitual pen- 
man ; a pleasant example of which is afford- 
ed by the dedication: ‘To Field Marshal 
the Duke of Wellington: This History I de- 
dicate to your Grace, because I have served 
long enough under your command to feel 
why the Soldiers of the Tenth Legion were 
attached to Cesar.’ His manner is, indeed, 
very unlike that of the Cumberland recluse ; 


gaged in foreign trade, and all the numbers and 
lawless violence of the smugglers, were enlisted 
in the cause of the country, and swelled the 
ranks of the insurgent patriots ; and hence also 
the readiness of the Gibraltar merchants to ad- 
vance the ioan before spoken of. 

€ The state of civilization in Spain was like- 
wise exactly suited to an insurrection: if the 
people had been a little more enlightened, they 
would have joined the French; if very en- 
lightened, the invasion could not have bappen- 
ed at all; but, in a country where the comforts 
of civilized society are less needed, and there- 
fore less attended to than in any other part of 
Europe, where the warmth and dryness of the 
climate render it no sort of privation or even 
inconvenience to sleep for the greatest part of 
the year in the open air, and where the univer- 
sal custom is to go armed, it was not difficult 
for any energetic man to assemble and keep 
together large masses of the credulous peasan- 
try. No story could be too gross for their be- 
lief, if it agreed with their wishes, ‘ Es ver- 
dad, log dicen,” “ It is true, they say it,” is 
the invariable answer of a Spaniard, if a doubt 
is expressed of the truth of an absurd report, 
Of temperate habits, possessing little furniture, 
and generally hoarding all the gold he can get, 
the Spanish peasant is less concerned for the 
loss of his house than the inhabitant of another 
country would be; the effort that he makes in 
relinquishing bis abode must not be measured 
by the scale of an Euglishman’s exertion in a 
like cuse ; and once engaged in an adventure, 
the lightness of his spirits, and the brilliancy 
of his sky, make it a matter of indifference to 
the angry Spanish peasant whither he wanders. 

‘The evils which had afflicted the country 
previous to the period of the French interference 
was another cause which tended to prepare the 
Spaniards for violence, and aided in turning 
that violence against the intruders. Famine, 
oppression, poverty, and disease, the loss of 
commerce, and unequal taxation, had pressed 
sorely upon them; for such a systein the peo- 





it isin the style of one who has seen much | 


ple could not be enthusiastic; but they were 
16 
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taught to believe, that Godoy was the sole au- | row,” is the favourite proverb in Spain, and, | 


tiv of the misery they suffered, and that Ferdi- 
vaud would redress their grievances ; and as 
the French were the strenuous protectors of the 
former, and.the oppressors of the latter, it was 
eusy to add this bitterness to their natural ha- 
ised of the domination of a stranger; and it 
was so done. " 

* Such were the principal causes which com- 
bined to produce this suiptising revolution, 
fiom which so many great cvents flowed, with- 
out one man of eminent talent being cast up to 
conuol or direct the spirit which was thus ac- 
cidentally excited. Nothing proves more di- 
rectly the lieterogencous nature of the feelings 
and interests which were united togetier than 
this last fact, which cannot be attributed to a 
deficiency of natural tclent, for the genius of 
the Spanish people is notoriously ardent, sub- 
tle, and vigorous; but there was no common 
bond of feciing which a great man could lay 
hold of to iniluence large miusses. Persons of 
sagacity perceived very earky that the Spanish 
revolution, like a leafy shiub in a violent galc 
yf wind, greatly agitated, but disclosing only 
sligut unconnected stems, afforded no sure 
liold .for the ambition of a master-spirit, if such 
there were. It was clear that the cause would 
fuil, unless supported by England, and then 
England would direct all, and not suffer her 
iescurces to be wicldcd for the glory of an in- 
dividual, whose views and policy might here- 
after thwart Ler own; nor was it difficult to 
perceive that the downfall of Napoleon, not the 
regeneration of Spain, was the object of her ca- 
binet.’ 

The character of the Spaniards is, we 
think, justly delineated in the subjoined quo- 
tation : 
~* The explosion of public feeling was fierce 
in its expression, because political passions 
will always be vehement at the first moment of 
their appearance among a people new to civil 
commotion, and unused to permit their heat 
10 evaporate in pubiie discussions. The result 
was coltainly a wouderful change in the affairs 
of Euiope; it seems yet undecided whether 
that change has been for the better or for the 
worse. in the progress of their struggle, the 
Spaniaids developed more crucity than cou- 
iuge, more vivlence than imtiepidity, ruore per- 
soval hatred of the French than enthusiasm for 
their own cause. They opened indeed a wide 
field for the exertions of others; they presented 
a fulerum upon which a lever was rested that 
moved: the civilized world; but assuredly the 
presiding genius, the impelling power, came 
irom another quaiter. Useful accessoues they 
were, but as principals they Cisplayed neither 
WisGom, spirit, por skill suilicient to resist the 
prodigious foree by which they were assailed. 
iit they appeaed at tiist heediess of danger, it 
was not because they were prepared to perish 
rather than submit, but that they were reckless 
of provoking a power whose terrors they could 
not estimate, and in tieir ignorance despised. 

*Itis, however, pot surprising that great ex- 
pectations were at lirst formed of the heroism 
of the Spaniards, and those expectations were 
greatly angmented by their agieeable qualities. 
There is not, upon the face of tue earth, a people 
sv attractive in the friendly inicrcoarse of so- 
cicty 5 their majestic language, fine persons, 
lutposing dress, and lively imaginations, the in- 
expressible beauty of the women, and the air 
of romance which they throw over every ac 
tion, and infuse into every feeling, all combine 
to delude the senses and to impose upon the 
judgment. As companions they are incompa- 
rably the most agreeable of mankind; but 
‘danger and disappointment attend the man 





who, confiding in their piomises and energy, | 


ventures upon a dithiculi enterprise. Never 


do to-day what you can put off until to-mor- 


. 


unlike most proverbs, it is rigidly attended to.’ | 


Of the battle of Bavlen, our author says,- 


‘Opening, as it were, a new crater for the 
Spanish fiie, all their pride and vanity and ar- 
rogance burst forth, the glory of past ages 
seemed to be renewed, every man conceived 
himself a second Cid, and peiceived in the sur- 
render of dupont, not the deliverance of Spain, 
but the immediate conquest of France. We 
are much obliged to our good friends the Eng- 
lish,” was a common phrase among them when 
conversing with the officers of Sir John Moore’s 
army; “we thank them for their good-will, 
and we shall have the pleasure of escorting 
them through France to Calais; the journey 


— = - 





will be pleasanter than a long voyage, and we | 


shall not give them the trouble of fighting the 
French; we shall, iowever, be pleased at hav- 
ing thei as spectators of our victories.” This 
absurd might have led to great 
thipgs if it had been supported by wisdom, ac- 
tivity, or valour; but it was *©a voice, and no- 
thing more.’ 

The triumphant career of Napoleon gave 
him, at this period, ‘a moral influence dou- 
bling his actual force ’— 


conheenee 


‘ixciting at once terror, admiration, and ha- | 


tred, he absorbed the whole attention of an as- | 


tonished world, and openly or secretiy all men 
acknowledged the power of his wonderful ge- 
bius. 
even in England an inereasing number of ab- 
surd and virulent libels on lis person and cha- 
racter indicated the growth of seeret fear. His 
proceedings ugainst the Peninsula were, in 
truth, viewed at first with anxiety rather than 


with the hope of arresting their progress; yet | 


when the full extent of the injustice became 
manifest, the public mind was vehemently ex- 
cited, and a sentiment of some extraordinary 
change being about to take place in the affairs 
of the world prevailed among all classes of so- 
ciety; suddenly the Spanish people rose against 
the man that all feared; and the admiration 
which energy aud courage exact, even from the 
base and timid, became enthusiastic in a nation 
conscious of tlie same virtues. 

‘No factious feelings interfered to check this 
enthusiasin; the party in power, anxious to 
pursue a Wanike system necessary to their own 


The Continent bowcd before him, and | 


political existence, saw with joy that the stamp | 


of justice and high feeling would, for the first 
time, be afiixed to their policy. The party out 
of power having always derided the impotence 
of the ancient dynastics, and asserted that regu 
lar armies alone were insuflicient means of de- 
fence, could not consistently refuse their ap- 
probation to a struggle originating with, and 
carried on entirely by the spanish miultitude. 
Pie people at large exulied that the manifest 
supernonty of plebeian virtue and patriotism 
was ackuowiedged. 

‘‘The arrival of the Asturian deputies was, 
therefuic, universaily hailed as an auspicious 
event Their wishes were forestalled, their 
sugvestions were attended to with Cagcmess 3 
tuem demands were so readily coimplied with, 
and the rebes of England were so profusely 
tendered to them by the ministers, that it can 
scarcely be doubted that the after arrogance 
and extravagance of the Spaniards arose from 
the manner in which thew first applications 
were met; for there is a way of conferring a 
favour that appears like accepting one: and 
this secret being discovered by the English ca- 
binet, the Spaniards soon demanded as a right 








what they had at first sohcited as aboon. fn) 


politics it is a grievous fault to be too gene- 
rous 3; gratitude, in state aifairs, is unknown ; 


and as the ippearance of disinterested kindness | 


never deceives, it should never be assumed. 


‘The capture of the Spanish f.igaies lad 
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wens Great Britain and 4 pain in a state of 
host ity without a Geciaration of war. The 
invasion of Napoleon produced a friendly al. 
liance between those countries without a de. 
claration of peace, for the cessation of hostih- 
ties was not proclaimed until long after ste. 
cours had been sent to the juntas. 

‘The ministers seemed, by their precipitate 
measures, to be more afraid of losing the as. 
sistance of the Spaniards than prepared to take 
the lead in «a contest which could Only be sup. 
ported by tie power and riches of Great Brj- 
tain. Instead of adopting a simple and decj- 
sive policy towards Spain, instead of sending 
a statesman of bigh rank and acknowledged 
capacity to sustain the insurrection, and to 
establish the influence of England by a judi- 
cious application of money and other su; plies, 
tlie ministers employed a number of obscure 
men in various parts of the Peninsula who, 
without any experience of public affairs, were 
empowered to distribute suecours of all kinds 
at their own diseretion. Instead of sifting 
carefully the information obtained from such 
agents, and consulting distinguished militaiy 
aud naval officers in the arrangement of some 
comprehensive plan of operations whieh, being 
well understood by those who were to execute 
it, might be supported vigorously, tle ministers 
formed cruce projects, and parcelled out the 
forees in small expeditions, without any de- 
finite object in view, altering their plans with 
every idle report, and changing the command- 
ers us lightly us the plans. 

‘iintering into formal relations with every 
knot of Spanish politicians that assumed the 
titie of a supreme junta, the government dealt 
with unsparing hands enormous supplies at the 
demand of tlose self-elected autliorities, yet 
took no assurance that the succours should be 
justly apphed, but, with affected earnestness, 
disclaimed all intention of interfering with the 
internal arrangements of the Spaniards, when 
tle ablest men of Spain expected and wished 
for such an interference to repress the folly and 
violence of their countrymen, and when Eng- 
land was entitled, both in policy and justice, 
not only to inteifere, but to direct the councils 
of ‘he insurgents. The latter bad solicited and 
obtained her assistance ; the cause was become 
common to both nations, and their welfare de- 
manded, that a prudent, just, and vigorous 
interference on the part of the most powerlul 
and cnlightened, should prevent that cause 
from being ruined by a few ignorant and con- 
ceitcd men, accidentally invested with autho- 
ity. 

‘The numbers and injudicious choice of 
mil. tary agents were also the source of infinite 
mischief; selected, as it would appear, prin- 
cipally beeause of their acquaintance with tlie 
Spanish language ; few of those agents had 
any knowledge of war beyond the ordinary 
dutics of a regiment, theie was no concert 
among them, for there was no controlling 
power vested in any, but each did that which 
seemed good tohim. Readily affecting to con- 
sult men whose inexperience rendered then 
amenable, and whose friendship could supply 
the means of advancing their own interests - 
a disorganized state of society, the Spans? 
generals received the agents with a flattering 
and confidential politeness, that diverted the 
attention of the latter from the true objects °° 
their mission. Instead of asceitaining the real 
numbers and efficiency of the armies, ~~ 
adopted the intlated language and extravagan' 
opinions of the chief, with whom they liveés 
and tlicir repoits guve birth to most erroncot” 
strength and situat n 
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wishes the measure of their judgments. Ac- 
cordingly, enthusiasm, numbers, courage, and 
talent, were gratuitously found for every occa- 
sion ; but money, arms, and clothing, were 
demanded incessantly, and supplied with pro- 
fusion; the arms were, however, geuerally left 
in their cases to rot, or fall into the hands of 
the enemy; the clothing seldom reached the 
soldier’s back, and the money, in all instances 
misapplied, was in some, embezzled by the 
authorities, into whose hands it fell, and in 
others employed to create disunion, and to for- 
ward the private views of the juntas, at the ex- 
pense of the public welfare. It is a curious 
fact, that, from: the beginning to the end of the 
war, an English musket was rarely to be seen 
in the hands of a Spanish sol-lier? 
(To be continued.) 


t 
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Walpole’s Anecdoles of Painting and Engrav- 
ing in England. Vol. V. 8vo. pp. 390. 
London, 1828. Major. 

Tas volume, which forms the conclusion of 
the very splendid edition of Walpole, by Mr. 
Dallaway, contains the catalogue of English 
engravers, with copious indexes to the whole 
of the work. Its embellishmenis are, we 
think, even superior to those of its predeces- 
sors; they are very pumerous; are all, with 
but one exception, admurably engraved ; and 
in some instances, are copies of extremely 
rare prints. 

The catalogue of engravers 1s the most ge- 
nerally interesting portion of the whole of 
Walpole’s work, for the reason that the num- 
her of print collectors is necessarily much 
more considerable than the number of col- 
lectors of pictures. By that class of persons 
its utility has been too long allowed to ren- 
der any argument upon the subject requisite 
from a reviewer of the nineteenth century. 
It is, however, necessary to observe, that Mr 
Datlaway’s and other additions are numerous, 
and not more numerous than valuable, 
Among them he has given ‘ notices of the 
progress which has been made towards the 
recovery and preservation of the works of 
artists individually,’ since the publication of 
Walpole’s work in 1762, at which period Ver- 
tue’s Catalogue of Mr. Nichol’s collection was 
the only publication in existence upon the sub- 
ject. Ife has also supplied the deficiency in 
Walpole of a life of poor ILollar—a name not 

lt by all the real 

Overs Of the eha 


a at ° 
nown than admired 
the chalcographic art. It had been 


Omittan he Wal, } ‘ - P an Se de? 
mitle@G Ov Vy aiy) 12 On ac count ot tne eX 1st- 
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tice of a quarto volume published by George 

ERE Re ange J (are . 
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oINn i fa Vy entitle 

+} 1 a ae : : 
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: in many other instances. 
\ir wm ‘ ‘ ° ” . 

pee Dailaway Ss Very interesting account we 
ay before our readers :— 
i ae é : 
Mi have been born with a singular talent, 
Wiech 


he exercised with industry which per- 


sabia neither interval nor repose, for the 
ee of more than forty years—to have passed 
ra, life in adversity, without the eriors to 
“tieh m iy men of genius have owed it—and 
rs end that life in the destitution of common 


( 

ae merely from the insuficient emolu- 
,_. Of @ profession, and with a strictly moral 
lose ctels—such was the fate of Hollar! Af 
n a narratiy e of his Ja! urs, and of the injus. 
ve he Sustained, we i 


as | shall commiserate 
3 iaVing fa] 


him, 
len on evil men and evil days.” 


Yet, of no engraver of that age is the posthu- 
mous fame greater, or the value of his works 
enhanced to so high a degree. 


‘He was born at Prague in 1607. His fa- 
mily were of the higher order of gentry, by pa- 
tent from the kings of Bohemia, and upon ac- 
count of their attachment to the Protestant 
religion had suffered very greatly in their for- 
tune. Wenceslaus was intended by his father 
for the profession of the law, and was initiated 
into ‘its preparatory studies. Afier the battle 
and siege of Prague, in 1619, the ruin of his 
family was completed, by confiscation 5 and he 
had to depend for future maintenance solely 
upon a dexterity which he had very early shown 
in the use of his pen and pencil. He advpted 
und excelled in a style best suited to ciucro- 
gtuphy, or dclineations of cities and places, be- 
tween mipping and drawing, which was novel 
and popular. itis first residence was at Franc 
fort, where he received instructions of Mathew 
Merian, the well-known engraver, from whom 
he learned to finish plates, from celebrated pie- 
tures. At eighteen years of age, (1025,) be 
published his first prints of **a Madonna and 
an Ecce Homo.” He travelled through Ger- 
many, employing hims<«lf in taking views of 
the chieftowns, and sketches from the paint- 
ings, in the best coilcetions, during several 
years. In 1636, the Kail of Arundel, then upon 
his embassy to the Emperor Ferdinand (1. 
rested at Cologne, where Uollar exaibited his 
works to him, and this cireumstance was tix 
origin of ail the good fortune that ever beamed 
upon bis days. The discernment of the noble 
connoisseur soon discovered that Hollar’s talent 
had not reached its zenita ; he therefore pro- 
mised his patronage, and immediately retained 
him in his suite. He was treated 
greatest respect, and accompanied the embassy 
as a private Bohemian gentleman. He signed 


with the 





his plate witha view of Wurizbourg, © IW. Hol- 


lar delin. in levati leliand ad imper 
| ar delin, in tegattone Arundelians ad wapera- 


torem.” 

‘These were, indeed, his golden days; he 
was placed in an apartment in Arundel house, 
when the earl returned in the course of the 
next year, had an uninterrupted admission to 
the sumptuous collection, from several of which 
lie engraved, was liberally remunerated, and, 
to complete bis happiness, married a young 


the countess. In the few yeurs 
commencement of the civil war, and 
ture Of his patron from England, he 
pursued his art and increased his reputation 
Soon after his arrival, he 
London from Greenwich park: in 
portrait ot Lord Arundel 

expedition against the Scois, in 1059; 
1640, 6 Ornatus Muliebris Antica 
sist?! 


before the 
the depar- 


or > tt. 
. pstanut) y 
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C questri in 
as commander o; the 
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1 of twenty-six plates of Enghisii females ; 
and the curious Arundclian cup, designed by 
Andréa Mantegna; and,in the next year, por- 
traits of the king and qucen, ovals, in a singie 
plate, from Vandyck. That eminent painter 
disliked his manner, as having so little in com- 
and for that 
reason defective in communicating the spirit, 
and transmitting the character which animates 
his figures. Beside this, Vandyeck was partial 
to Lolswert and other engravers, who had torm- 
ed their manner from the school of Reubens. 
The siyle of Eollary whate 


mon with the science of painting 5 


‘ eT were thie subject, 


was uniformly the same. Of the portraits 
taken froia Vandyck, the greater part bavea 
dute 1642, which is after his death 

s In l 44, he had Coult i i a ye ti i of 
sixty plates of the di f judies different 


Luropcan Counties, Wisic 
Veneris. In 1645, he apph { himself 

to engraving from tie Arundel collection; and 
particularly fron the original drawings of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Tie last woiks done from this 
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wholly 





gentlewoman, who was under the protection of 


lished a view of 
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collection were thirty-eight plates of shells 
without title or explanation, which are among 
the rarest. 

‘In that year, he became a soldier, and with 
Robert Peake, an artist and printseller, and W. 
Faithorne, then young, beld a commission un- 
der the brave Marquis of Winchester, and were 
present with him at Basing-house, during its 
uobie defence, for a siege of two months. Cla- 
rendon observes, that upon its surrender, many 
were put to the sword; but these artists were 
spared, and they were allowed to retire in safety, 
aiter a short imprisonment. 

‘Hollar then resorted to the protection of 


| Lord Arundel, who was settled at Antwerp; 


after whose death in 1646, he remained there, 
employed by dealers in prints, and penuriously 
paid. In fact, his works were not Leid in due 
estimation on the continent, where engravers 
vere more numerous, and jealous of bis fame, 
nd piints were sold at a very low price. His 
subsistence was therefore precarious, 
from that time to 1652; yet he undertook en- 
cravings from paintings of note; from Breugle 
and Elsheimer, and lastly, from Holbeiu’s 
Dance of Death. But his leisure, as an occu- 
pation of delight, was still devoted to engrave 


e? 1 
whole 


the drawings he had made, from the Arundel 
collection, to which he always athxed ** Bx 


Co ‘. Arun ay 

‘The great work of the Monasticon was about 
this time contemplated by Sir W. Dugdale, by 
whom he invited to establish himself in 
more; which he did in 1552, 
with the hopes of a more certain maintenance. 
He embellished tie Histories of St. 
Paul's Cathetral, and of Warwickshire. There 
is a statement in the Memoirs of sir W. Dug- 
dale, lately published, of tue number of views 
and delineations in St. Paul's, (which were sup- 
plied by subscribers to whom they are dedi- 
cated,) and of the money [loilar received for 
them, which was exactly £135. 10s. for forty- 
In Ogilby’s Virgil, there are seve- 
ral folio plates, by his hand Even for plates, 
of alarge size, be was net paid more than four 
or five pounds each, by the tiist mentioned. 


Was 


4.’ . } 
England once 
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‘ At this period, and probably after the death 
of his first wife, le retired to the bouse of 
W. Faithorne, who was a printseller near Tem- 
ple Bar, as well as an engraver. To give some 
i¢ea of inadequate reward, Hollar was con- 
demned to work under this roof, with an hour- 
gtass placed before him to regulate the miser- 
ible payment to be afforded by his employer, 
and such was his scrupulous honesty, that he 


turned it, waenever Le was interrupted.  Fflis 


pitient in sustry anticip ited a certain reward, 
Upon the restoration; yet after several years, 
he found himself as pour and as much neglect- 


other royalists were, who had, in 
, ‘4 ‘ 
the most in that Cause. 


ed, as many 
fact, suffered 
‘[t is not casy to account for the neglect he 
experienced from Prince Rupert, (the son of the 
sovercign of bis own country,) wiuio0 Was Inmseif 
at artist, and who certainly patronized the arts, 
has engraved his poystrait, beside two 
ge views oO naval victo.ies over the 
farther encouragemeut eusued. 
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Holl if 
} 
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lis 
Dutch, but no 
hus deserted and almost destitute of the sup- 
ply ofa day, he finlshed his greatly extended 
view of London from Greenwich fill, upon 
twoshects tor stent, another printseller, and 
Vertue, of whose veracity there is no reason to 
doubt, asseits, that for this labour be was remu- 
nerated with thirty shillings! He had likewise 
London was now, by fire and 


marmiea apain 
depopulated of both artists and employ- 

ers and Hollar existed in a state of positive 

on, a youth of talent, fell a sacri- 

tothe pl pue. 

}, a fallacious prospect of advantage 

opened upon him from the court; no less, in- 


decd, than a proposal to accompany Lord clow- 
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ard, appointed the governor of Tangier, in order 
tou make accurate plans and draughts of the 
fortifications there. At the age of sixty-two 
was Hollar compelled by penury, to accept an 
office to which no conditions of reward were 
annexed, but to be left to the liberality of the 
government. On the burning sands of Africa, 
he was required to nuke surveys and measure- 
ments. A year of suffering and labour was so 
passed by him; when, upon his return, the 
ship was attacked by Turkish pirates, but even- 
tually escaped. Immediately upon his arrival 
in London, with his accustomed assiduity, he 
finished the plates of Tangier, upon which he 
styled himself  Jconographus Regis.’ He, 
like so many others, was paid with a vain title; 
and after great importunity he obtained for 
ali his toil and time, a grant from the crown, 
of one hundred pounds, for his labour and ex- 
penses. 

‘This sum was probably soon exhausted ; 
but in 1672, he hada permanent engagement 
with two eminent heralds, Dugdale and Sand- 
ford, for the Monasticon and the Royal Gene- 
alogy, for whom he visited the north, to make 
the requisite drawing. The last plate he began, 
and which his feeble hand was unable to com- 
plete, wus of the tomb of Ldward LV. inthe cha- 
pel at Windsor, for Sandford’s work. Hollar 
died, (or was buried,) on the 25th of March, 
1677, when he had nearly completed his seven- 
ticth year. There is a circumstance recorded 
to have taken place immediately previous to 
liis digsolution, from which every feeling mind 
will recoil with regret, if not with indignation. 
As he was expiring, it has been asserted that 
bailiffs were sent to seize the bed upon which 
he lay, for a very small debt. He could not 
satisfy the demand, but meekly requested them 
tospare hii the use of his bed for a little 
While; only till he found another in the grave. 
From this sad story, one would wish to with- 
hold implicit belief; for Aubrey, who knew 
him well, totally omits it, and observes inci- 
dentally, “that he was thriftless as to the 
world, and died not rich ; an expression which 
by no means conveys un idea of his having 
been reduced to that extreme poverty which 
has been stated by all Lis other biographers, 
who have repeated the original tale. Yet it 
was related to Vertue by F. Place, who was 
Hollar’s particular fiiend, 








‘ His widow survived him, and sold a large 
volume, enclosing many of his works, to Sir 
Hians Sloane. 

‘Granger (v. ii. p. 363, 8vo.) observes with 
great truth and feeling, that * this excellent 
engraver has perpetuated the resemblance of a 
thousand curiosities of artand nature which 
gieatly merit our attention. In his works we 
seem to see buildings rising from their ruins; 
und many things, uow in astate of decay or 
dissolution appearing in ull their original 
beauty.” “ We huve, (among many others,) the 
inside and ontside of the old church of St. 
Paul by Lis hand; we scem to walk in the ve- 
nerable structure, and with a pleasing melan- 
choly survey its tombs, and dwell on their in- 
scriptions, and ale Ied tothe thoughts of our 
own mortality.” *The merit of this ingenious 
and industrious artist was never sufliciently 
valued in the reign of Charles 11, He died as 
poor as if he had lived in a country of barba- 
rians.”” 

‘The work which Mr. Walpole declined ei- 
ther toinsert orextract from, but which, ac- 
cording to our enlarged plan, cannot be omitted 
as an authority at least, for what has heen said 
of Hollar was published by George Vertue in 
1745, 4to. It was dedicated to the Duchess of 
Portland, from whose most extensive collection 
it was compiled. Thi title is, * A Description 
of the Works of the ingenious Delineator and 
Engiaver, Wenceslaus Hollar, disposed into 


classes of different sorts, with some Account of 
his Life.” 


CLASSES, 
1. Religious Subjects 9. Churches, Monuments 
2. Fables and Histories 10. Insects and Shells 
3. Maps and Plans 1], Animals—Avont’s 
4. Ships, Sea-prospects boys 
5. Italian Designs 12. Vases, Seals, Medals 
6. Landscapes 13. Muffs, Swords, &c. 
7. Habits of Nations 14. Titles of Books. 
8. Portraits 





Other marks are added to denote the several 
sizes of the prints; and the exact dates are like- 
wise given. 

‘In the life, all the facts which the industri- 
ous research of the biographer has rendered au- 
thentic, are inserted as they occurred. Vertue 
derived his information principally from the 
younger Faithorne and Mr. F. Place, both of 
them engravers, who were very conversant with 
tlollar, during his residence in London. 

‘It has been calculated that, by the incessant 
labour of fifty years, he had finished no less a 
number than two thousand four hundred en- 
graved copper plates, some of which are large, 
and many most elaborate. He had several pu- 
pils, but itis not certain that they contributed 
to his assistance in any great degree. R Gay- 
wood, Daniel King, Dudley, and Carter, each 
of whom used the style of W. Hollar, guondam 
discipulus ; but none of them, with the excep. 
tion of Gaywood, approached his manner or ex- 
cellence. Mr. F. Place learned much from 
him, asa friend. It must be conceded, even 
by the greatest admirers of Hollar’s works, that, 
iu so great a number as were published with his 
name annexed to them, there is a manifest in- 
feriority in many, which have scarcely more 
than the slight finishing of etchings. Yet, 
while we inspect his muffs, shells, insects, and 
antiquities, we willingly allow, that he had no 
rival in point of truth to nature and art, and 





extreme delicacy of execution. His manner 
was his own; he first etched his plates and 
then completed his work with the dry point of 
the graver.’ 

In conclusion, we return thanks to Mr. 
Dallaway, in the name of all to whom the 
interests of the fine arts are a subject of at- 
tention—a commission upon which we are 
sure we may venture with the most perfect 
safety. Lis edition of Walpole’s valuable 
work supersedes all its predecessors, and 
must take a place in every library open to 
| the subject of which it treats. 


| Salathiel: a Story of the Past, the Present, 
| and the Future. 3vols. 8vo. pp.1080. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 
Tuts singularly eloquent though rhapsodical 
work, which some of the critical guides of 
public opinion have attributed to Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and others to a very different person- 
age—the Rev. Mr. Croly, is now betore us, 
and we confess that we have been much de- 
lighted with the sublimely poetical spirit 
which animates it, and the innumerable and 
highly-wrought pictures of unceasing wan- 
dering and hopeless desolation which it pre- 
sents. The work must stand upon its own 
merits, and not upon the attraction of the 
| names which we have mentioned; and were 
it otherwise, we should feel some embarrass- 
ment on the score of our inability decidedly 
to award the palm to either. There is much 
_ of the glittering tinsel which distinguishes the 
productions of Croly, but there are also the 
| dreamy reveries, the profound abstractions, 
and the many-coloured fancies which form 
| the peculiarity and the charm of Coleridge. 
| With this admixture, let it go; the public 
'may read it in indecision, but they will not 
| read it without gratification, and they will 
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learn, in due time whether to thank the ec. 
centric author of Lay Sermons and Christ. 
abelle, or the clerical poet, who has cele. 
brated Paris, and who occasionally figures 
in the newspapers and the annuals under so 
many names. 

As the preface will enable our readers to 
form a tolerable idea of the author’s object 
in the formation of a work which needs not, 
and, in fact, defies analysis, we quote it 
entire :-— 

. ‘There has appeared from time to time in 
Europe, during the last thousand years, a mys- 
terious individual, a sojourner in all lands, yet 
a citizen of none ; professing the profoundest 
secrets of opulence, yet generally living in a 
state of poverty ; astonishing every one by the 
vigour of his recollections, and the evidence of 
his close and living intercourse with the emi- 
nent characters and events of every age, yet 
connected with none—without lineage, or pos- 
session, Or pursuit on earth—a wanderer and 
unhappy. 

*A number of histories have been invented 
for him; some purely fictitious, others founded 
on ill-understood records. Germany, the land 
of mysticism, where men labour to think all 
facts imaginary, and turn all imaginations into 
facts, has toiled most in this idle perversion of 
truth. Yet those narratives have been in ge- 
neral but a few pages, feebly founded on the 
single, fatal, sentence of his punishment for an 
indignity offered to the Great Author of the 
Cliistian faith. 

‘That exile lives; that most afflicted of the 
people of affliction, yet walks this earth; bear. 
ing the sorrows of eighteen centuries on his 
brow,—withering in soul with remorse for the 
guilt of an hour of madness. He has long 
borne the scoff in silence; he has heard his 
princely rank degraded to that of a menial, and 
heard without a murmur; he has heard his 
unhappy offence charged to deliberate malice 
and cruelty, when it was but the misfortune of 
a zeal blinded and inflamed by the prejudices 
of his nation; and he has bowed to the ca- 
lumny as a portion of his punishment. But 
the time for this forbearance is no more. He 
feels himself at last wearing away; and feels, 
with a sensation, like that of returning to the 
common fates of mankind, a desire to stand 
clear with his fellow men, In their presence 
he will never move again. To their justice, or 
their mercy, he will never again appeal. The 
wound of his soul rests, never again to be dis- 
closed; until that day when all things shall be 
summoned and be known. 

‘In his final retreat he has collected these 
memorials. He has concealed nothing, he has 
dissembled nothing; the picture of his hopes 
and fears, his weakness and his sorrows, 1s 
stamped here with sacred sincerity. 

‘Other narratives may be more specious OF 
eloquent; but this narrative has the supreme 
merit of truth; it is the most true—it is the 
only true.’ : 

The opening chapter affords an impressivé 
example of the author's strength of imagina- 
tion and command of language. The wane 
derer’s sense of his eternal doom 1s a speci 
men of intense and wild conception, and is 
powerfully expressed :— F 

‘6 Tarry thou, till I come.” The words 
shot through me—I felt them like an arrow im 
my hearteemy brain whirled—my eyes ae 
dim. The troops, the priests, the popunnen 
world, passed away from before my senses 4 
phantoms. As 

‘ But my mind had a horrible clearness. - 
if the veil that separates the visible and gyre 
ble worlds had been rent in sunder, I y~ 
shapes and signs for which mortal language : 
no name, The whole expanse of the futur 
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spread under my mental gaze in dreadful vi- 


sioue A preternatural light, a new power of 
mind seemed to have been poured into my be- 
ing. Isaw at once the full guilt of my crime 
the fierce folly—the mad ingratitude—the 
desperate profanation. I lived over again in 
frightful distinctness every act and instant of 
the night of my unspeakable sacrilege. I saw, 
as if written with a sunbeam, the countless in- 
‘ries, that in the rage of bigotry I had accu- 
mulated upon the victim ;. the bitter mockeries 
that I had devised; the cruel tauntings that 
my lips had taught the rabble; the pitiless ma- 
lignity that had forbidden them to discover a 
trace of virtue where all virtue was. The 
blows of the scourge still sounded in my ears. 
Every drop of the innocent blood rose up in 
judgment before me. 

‘Accursed be the night in which I fell before 
the tempter? Blotted out from time and eter- 
nity be the hour in which [ took part with the 
torturers! Every fibre of my frame quivers, 
every drop of my blood curdles, as I still hear 
the echo of the anathema that on the night of 
woe sprang first from my furious lips, the self- 
pronounced ruin, the words of desolation, ** his 


blood be upon us, and upon our children !” 


‘I had headed the multitude: where others 
shrank, [ urged ; where others pitied, [ reviled, 
and inflamed ; I scoffed at the feeble malice of 
the priesthood ; I scoffed at the tardy cruelty 
of the Roman; I swept away by menace and 
by scorn the human reluctance of the few who 
dreaded to dip their handsin blood. Thinking 
to do God service, and substituting my pas- 
sions for my God, I threw fire-brands on the 
hearts of a rash, jealous, and bigoted peopie. I 
triumphed ! 

‘In a deed which ought to have covered 
earth with lamentation, which was to make 
angels weep, which might have shaken the 
universe into dust, I triumphed! The decree 
was passed : but my frenzy was not so to be 
satiated. I loathed the light while the victim 
lived. Under the penalty of treason to Cesar, 
I demanded instant execution of the sentence. 
—“Not a day of life must be given,” I ex- 
claimed; “not an hour: death, on the in- 
stant; death! My clamour was echoed by 
the roar of millions. 

‘But, in the moment of my exultation, I was 
stricken. In the acclamation of the multitude 
came forth the command. He who had refused 
an hour of life to the victim, was in terrible re- 
tribution condemned to know the misery of life 
interminable. I heard through all the voices 
of Jerusalem—lI should have heard through all 
thé thunders of heaven the calm low voice, 
“Tarry thou, till I come!” 

‘I felt my fate at once. I sprang away 
through the shouting hosts, as if the avenging 
angel waved his sword above my head. Wild 
songs, furious execrations, the rude uproar of 
myriads stirred to the heights of popular pas- 
sion, filled the air: still through all [ heard the 
pursuing sentence, ** Tarry thou, till I come,” 
and felt it to be the sentence of incurable 
agony: was never to know the shelter of the 
grave ! 

‘Immortality on earth !—The perpetual com- 
pulsion of existence in a world made for 
change ; to feel the weariness of thousands of 
years bowing down my wretched head ; alien- 
ated from all the hopes, enjoyments, and pur- 
Suits of man, to bear the heaviness of that ex- 
istence,y which palls even with all the stimu- 
lants of the most vivid career of man; life pas- 
Sionless, exhausted, melancholy, old: I would 
rather have been blown about on the storms of 
every region of the universe. I was to be a 
wild beast, and a wild beast condemned to 
pace the same eternal cage! A criminal bound 
to the floor of his dungeon for ever ! 
Immortality on earth!—I was now in the 











vigour of life; but mustit be always so? Must 
not pain, feebleness, the loss of mind, the sad 
decay of all the resources of the human being, 
be the natural result of time? Might [ not 
sink into the perpetual sick bed, hopeless de- 
crepitude, pain without cure or relaxation, the 
extremities of famine, of disease, of madness? 
—yet this was to be horne for ages of ages! 

* Immortality on earth !—Sepuration from all 
that cheers and ennobles life; I was to survive 
my country; to see the soil dear to my heart 
violated by the feet of barbarians yet unborn. 
Her sacred monuments, her trophies, her tombs, 
a scoff and a spoil; without a resting spot to 
the sole of my feet, I was to witness the slave, 
the man of blood, the savage of the desert, the 
furious infidel, rioting in my inheritance, dig- 
ging up the bones of my fathers, trampling on 
the holy ruins of Jerusalem! 

‘[ was to feel the still keener misery of sur- 
viving all that I loved; wife, child, friend, 
even to the last being with whom my heart 
could imagine a human bond, all that bore a 
drop of my blood in their veins, were to perish 
in my sight, and [ was to stand on the verge of 
the perpetual grave, without the power to seek 
itsrefuge. If new affections could ever wind 
their way into my closed-up and frozen bosom, 
it must be only to fill it with new sorrows: for 
those I loved must still be torn from me. In 
the world I must remain, and remain alone! 

‘Immortality on earth!—The grave that 
closes on the sinner, closes on his sin. His 
weight of offence is fixed. No new guilt can 
guther on him there. But I was to know no 
limit to the we.ght that was already crushing 
me, The guilt of life upon life, the surges of 
wn unfathomable ocean of crime were to roll in 
eternal progress over my head. If the judg- 
ment of the great day was terrible to him who 
had passed but through the common imeasure 
of existence, what must be its terrors to the 
wretch who was to appear loaded with the ac- 
cumulated guilt of a thousand lives !’ 

There is considerable beauty in the fol- 
lowing picture :— 

‘This day was one of the many festivals of 
our country, and my halls echoed with sounds 
ofenjoyment. The immense gardens glittered 
with illumination in all the graceful devices, 
of which our people were such masters; aud 
when I looked out for the path of Constantius, 
I was absolutely pained by the sight of so 
much fantastic pleasure, while my hero was 
pursuing his way through darkness and soli- 
tude. 

‘At lengti the festival was over. The lights 
twinkled thinner among the arbours, the sounds 
of glad voices sank, and I saw from my case- 
ment the evidences of departure in the trains 
of torches that moved up the surrounding hills. 
The sight of a starlight sky has always been to 
me among the softest and surest healers of tie 
heart; and J gazed upon that mighty scene 
which throws all human cares into such little- 
ness, until my composure returned. 

‘The last of the guests had left the palace 
before I ventured to descend. Tlic vases of 
perfumes still breathed in the hall of the even- 
ing banquet; the alabaster lamps were still 
burning; but, excepting the attendants who 
waited ou my steps at a distance, and whose 
fixed figures might have been taken for statues, 
there was not a living being near me of the 
laughing and joyous crowd that had so lately 
glittered, danced, sported, and smiled within 
those sumptuous walls. Yet, what was this 
but a picture of the common rotation of life ? 
Or, by a yet more immediate moral, what was 
it but a picture of the desertion that might be 
coming upon me and mine? 

‘I sat down to extinguish my sullen philo- 
sophy in wine. But no draught that ever 
passed the lips could extinguish the low fever 
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that brooded on my spirit. I dreaded that the 
presence of my family might force out my 
heavy secret, and lingered, with my eyes gaz- 
ing without sight, on the costly covering of the 
board. 

‘A sound of music from an inner hall, to 
which Miriam and her daughters had retired, 
aroused me. I stood at the door, gazing on 
the group withiu. The music was a hymn, 
with which they closed the customary devo- 
tions of the day. But there was something in 
its sound to me that J had never felt before. 
At the moment when those sweet voices were 
pouring vut the gratitude of hearts as innoceut 
and glowing as the hearts of angels, a scene of 
horror might be acting. The husband of Sa- 
lome might be struggling under the Roman 
swords ; he might be lying a corpse under the 
feet of the cavalry, that before morn might 
bring the news of his destruction in the flames 
that startled us from our sleep, and the swords 
that pierced our bosoms. 

‘And what beings were those thus appointed 
for the sacrifice? The lapse of even a few 
years had perfected the natural beauty of my 
daughters. Salome’s sparkling eye was more 
brilliant; her graceful form was moulded into 
more easy elegance ; and her laugiuing lip was 
wreathed with a more playful smile. Never 
did I see a creature of deeper witchery. My 
Esther, my noble and dear Esther, who was, 
perhaps, the dearer to me from her inheriting a 
tinge of my melancholy, yet a melancholy 
exalted by genius and ardour of soul into a 
charm, was this niglit the leader of the song of 
holiness. Her large uplifted eye glowed with 
the brightness of one of the stars on which it 
was fixed. Her hands fell on the harp in al- 
most the attitude of prayer; and the expres- 
sion of her lofty and intellectual countenance, 
crimsoned with the theme, told of a commu- 
nion with thoughts and beings above mortal- 
ity. The hymn was done; the voices had 
ceased 5 yet the inspiration still burned in her 
soul; her hands still shook from the chord’s 
harmonies, sweet, but of the wildest and bold- 
est brilliancy ; bursts and flights of sound, 
like the rushing of the distant waterfall at 
night, or the solemn echoes, and mighty com- 
plainings of the forest in the first swell of the 
storm. Miriam and Salome sat beholding her 
in silent admiration and love. 


‘The magnificent dress of the Jewish female 
could not heigiiten the power of such beanty. 
Bui it filled up the picture. The jewelled 
tiaras, the embroidered shawls, the high- 
wrought and massive armlets, the silken robes 
and sashes fringed with pearl and diamond, 
the profusion of dazzling ornament that makes 
the oriental costume to this day, were the true 
habits of the forms that then sat unconscious 
of the delighted yet anxious eye that drank in 
the joy of their presence. |! saw betore me the 
pom) of princedoms, investing forms worthy of 
throues. 

‘ My entrance broke off the harper’s spell, 
and | found ita hard task to answer the fond 
inquiries and touciing congratulations that 
flowed upow me. Lut the hour waned, and I 
was again left ulone for the few minutes which 
it was my custom to give to meditation before 
I retired to rest. J turew open the low door 
that opened into a garden thick with the Per- 
sian rose, and filling the air with cool fragrance. 
At my first glanve upwards I saw Sirius, he 
was on the verge ofthe horizon! The thoughts 
of the day again gathered round my soul. I 
idly combined the fate of Constantius with the 
decline of the star that he had taken for his 
signal. My senses lost their truth, or coutr- 
buted to deceive me. I fancied that I heard 
sounds of conflict ; the echo of horses’ feet 
rang in my ears. A meteor that slowly sailed 
across the sky, struck me as a supernatural 
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summons. My brain, fearfully excitable since | 
my great misfortune, at length kindled up sue! 
strong realties, that 1 found myselfon the point | 
of betraying the burden of my spirit by some 
palpable disclosure. 

‘Twice had I reached the door of 
chamber, to tell her iny whole perplexity. Lut 
Il heard the voice of ber attendauts within, aud 


eae 


7 are 9 
isi dlih S 


«6 [fhe should fall,” said I, ** how shali l 
atone for cruclty of sen 
service of such |: 14 less 
sants with naked bre wgoailst i 
tlements! What soldier not 
my folly in hoping success? What man 
would not charge me with scorn of the lite of 
my kindred? ‘the blood of my tribe wili be 
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hazard—,a fOw pCa- 


“sts yuan bat- 
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Ww uld 
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upon my head for ever. The base will take 
advantage of their fate to degrade rid namie 
with the nation. The brave wit! disduin him 


who sent others to the peril which he ae 
not share. There sinks the prince of Naphtali! 
In the grave of my gallant son and his compa 
nions is buried my dream of martial honeur ; 
the sword thut strikes him, cuts to the ground 
niy.lost ambition of delivering my counts 
‘The advice of Constantius returned to n ly 
mind, hut, like the mecting of two tides, it was 
only to increxse the tuniuit within. TL feit the 
floor shake under my hurried tread. 1 smote 
my forchead, it was covered with crops of 
agony. The voices within my wif 
Lad ccased. But was I to rouse Lei 
slecp, perhaps the lust quiet sleep thi 
ever to take, only »y heartatelh 
ake her nuserable ? 
‘This reflection let in upon m: 
of anxictics. “If misfortuue 
—with what face shall I ever be able to look upon 
my finiuiy, upon the daughter that I have wi- 
dowe’, upon the wife, upon the child, whose 
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even whose silence will torture me? 


3 een one ee 
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a new ilood 
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should 
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And how long must 1 kecp my seercet? Por 
four days! while Lam scarcely abie to bear its 
suspcnse for an hour.” 

‘J leaned my throbbing forehead upon on 
of the marble tables, as if to imbibe coolness 
fiom the stone. 1 felt alight band upon mits 
Miriam stood beside me.  Sulautiiel!’’ pro 
nounced she in an unshaken voice. 6 Tuen 


Is something painful on your wind Wihcthe: 


it be only a duty on your part to disclose it to 
me, 1 shall noi say. But if you think me fit 
to share your bapmer homs, must Lb heve t 


humijiation of iccin 
frou you 


confidence, in tue Gay when t 
hours ay be 


> darkened ! 


‘} was silent, for to speak was beyond my} 
- i 9 3 >} 
streng lh, bit | piessed avd UULI ae {} iS t , 


hosomi. 
fee Niisfurtune, 


she, - 18 trivial, 
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my dear husbauc, resumed 


bit when it reaches tue 





mind. Oh rather iet me encounter it in tir 
biticiest pris ations of poverty atid X12 5 bia- 
ther let me be au nameless outcast to the latest 
yceat [ lave to live, thun teel the bitterness 
of being forgotten by the heat to which, come 
life or death, mine is bound for ever and ever.” 
©I glanced up at her. ‘Tears dropped on hei 
cheeks; but her voice wes rm eo hay 
observed you,” Saiuit § e, “in ar pp agil trop 
during the day; but I forbore to press you for 
the cause. I have Jistened HOW, til jong past 
midnight, to the sound of your -eci, tot 
of groans and pangs wrung frou | 
nay, to exchiumeations und boxen sentences, 
which haye let me most involuntarily into t 
knowledge that this disturbance anses 
the state of our country. I know ) GF mold 
nature, Salathiel; and i say to you, int 
solemn and sacred { 
or if tliat 7 


guidance 





ridicule | 


again shrank fiom the tale. [ranged the long 
galleries, perplexed with capricious and re 
torments of the imavyination. 


| emuse. 
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‘J east my arms about her elk teed im- 


printed a kiss as true as ever came from human 


love upon her lips. She had taken a weight 
fri my soul. | detailed r he whole design to 
lif Nel E lis Ci d Witti iahy a chang: {om 


tremour of the white 
Wien I ceased, the 
forth in tears and s sighs 


must vo Peris the 


red to pale, and many a 
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you in safety 


the dearer honour of my 


Judea should muke the amie to shake ofl 
her tvranny. It is wise io lose not a monient 


when the attempt is fully resolved on. You 
must be the leader, and you must purchase 
incomparable distinction, by showing that 
you possess the qualities of a leader. The 
people can never be ived in their own 
Kings and courts may be deluded into 
(he ehoice of incapacity; but the man whom 
a people will foilow from their firesides to the 
field, must bear the palpable stamp of wisdom, 
energy, and valour.” 
¢« Adinirable being!” I exclaimed, * worthy 
to be honoured while Israel has anuime. Then, 
[ have your consent to follow Constantius. By 
specd | may reach him, before he can have ar- 
rived at the object of the enterprise. Farewell, 
iny best beloy * She fell into ny 
arms ina passion of tears. 
‘She at lengih recovered, and said, * This 

is weakness, the mere weakness of surprise 
Yes; go, Prince of Naphtali. No man must 
take the glory from you. Constantius is a 
hero; but you must be a king, and more thun 
a king; not the struggle: for the baubles of 
yoyalty, but for the glories of the rescuer of tle 
p ople ‘of God, The first bron of i the War miust 
not be given by another, dear as he is. ‘The 
rst triumph, the whole triumph, must be my 
lord’s.”” the knelt down, and poured out her 
soul to Heaven in eloquent supplication tor my 
sufety. 1 listened in homage. ** Now go,” 
sigh: » “and remember, in the day of bat- 
le, who tien bein prayer ior you. Court 
no unnecessary peril; for if you perish, which 
desiie to live!” 
and 1 in reveit 
scended fiom tie gallery.’ 
With the conclusion of the third volume, 
de, nn from the promise 
rortu nity Ol 


thati 


dec: 


cd—farewell, 
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Silere pause. had undergone that por- 
jon of mi reer which w to be passed 
mong My peop! Ny lit iS a Tataer, Hus 
band, citizen, was at an end bhenceforth [ 
vas to be a solitary inan. My fate had yet 
recly failen upon me; but Twas now to feel 
, in the cisruption of every g r tie thiut 
held me to jie. I wes tomake my couch with 
thie sav e, tic Outeast, anc tue Slave I was 
to see the ruin of tue hty, and the over- 
throw of cmpires. Yet, in the tumult that 
change the face of the world, J] was still to 
live, and be unchanged. Lvery sterner passion 


that disturbs our nuture wus to reign in succes. 
cessive tyranny over my soul. And fearfully 
VW i iv rat act i hi} } 

‘in rey fall ¢ rusiuiem, I tra- 
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1 fed full on revenge, and | felt the misery of 


revenge ! 
cA passion for the mysteries of na ture scized 
me. tf toiled withthe alelymist; | wore away 
years in the perplexities ofthe schoolmen;: ana 
{ feit the 
| Knowledge ! 
‘A passion for human fame seized me. [ 
drew my sword in the Italian wars tr; 
fuwmphed; was a monarch; and ] 
curse the hour when ¢ first dream: 
cA pa iSsion 


. 


guilt and emptiness of unlawfu! 





earned ty 
«l of fame! 
for gold seized me. I felt 4 
| gnawing of avarice—the last infirmity of 4 
| fallen .nind. Wealth came to my wish, an 

| to my torment. In the midst of royal treasures, 

"28 th ar +! ha Dave : 

| Ps aS poorel than the ys and nights 
| of misery were the gift I felt with- 
;in me the undying worm. In my passion, [ 
| longed for regions where the hand of man had 
| never rifled the mine. 


poorest. 


Ol aval ic e. 


I found a bold Geno. 
'ese, and led him to the discovery of a new 
world. With its metals I inundated the old: 
and to my own 
two hemispheres ! 
Sut the circle of the passions, a circle of 
firey was not to surround my fated steps for 
ever. Calmer and nobler aspirations were to 
} rise in my melancholy heart. I saw the birth 
of true scicnee, true liberty, and rue Wisdom. 
t lived with Petrarch, among his glorious relies 
/ of the genius of Greece and “hat [ stood 
enraptured beside the easel of Angelo and Ra- 
phael. I conversed with the merchant-kings 
of the Mediterranean. I stood at Mentz, beside 
the wonder-working machine that makes know- 
ledve imperishable, and sends it with winged 
S$) ed through the eaith. At the pulpit of the 
i kneit; Israelite 
bunt y homag lo 


LIVOsUT as 


nisery, added the misery of 
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‘ Wiiten bere, 
as | was, and am—J did 
the mind of Luther! 

‘But I must close these 
ing as tie steps of my pilgrimage. I have 
more to tell; stranye, magniticent, and sad. 

© But [ niust await the impulse of my heart 
Or, can the happy and the high-born, treading 
upon ros have au car for the story of the 
exile, wh and yeags been 
in the 
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Mevican I/lust tasiiioail founded upon Facts ; 
ge. &c. By Mark Beacroy, late of the 
Coldstream Guaids. 1 vol. 8vo. pp.322. 
London, 1828. Carpenter and Son. 

Iv this volume does not furnish us with the 

most complete, the best dig and the 

most impartial particulars re lative to Mexico, 
it has nevertheless the merit of containing the 
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most recent cedilcnns 4 af the state of the 

American republic. Nir. Peaufoy is a ma 

of sey and his instructive and amusing 

work would probably have escaped severity 
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of criticism if he had 
national prejudices, had shown 
for aristocratical privileges, ri rather less 
hatred of republican principles. With nis 
mind full of the app: arent ‘age than the rea 
riches of old England, 
beheve that libe erty can exist beneath rags, of 
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well-disciplined soldiers well provided with 
all military requisites, would easily succeed 
in re-establishing in Mexico the sovereignty 
of the King of Spain and the Indies. But if 
Mr. Beaufoy appears ridiculous as regards 
his politics and religion, we yet think him 
entitled to some praise when he treats of na- 
tural history and antiquities. [lis volume 
contains some curious researches relative to 
Mexican botany, and some novel reflections 
upon the pretended origin of the new re- 
yublic :— 

6“ The regularly organized, and, setting aside 
their horrid religious rites, the highly polished 
state of society in which Cortez and his compa- 
nions found the Mexicans, renders it almost 
impossible that they should, as Dr. Robertson 
supposes, lave been only three hundred years 
before the Spanish conquest a horde of wauder- 
ing savages. Wiaz says, that tle great temple 
had been built above a thousand years; and 
when it was destroyed for the purposc of erect- 
ing the church of St. Jago on its site, the Spa- 
niards collected, in sinking the foundation, 
great quantities of gold, silver, and other va- 
luables; the deposit of which, Guatimotzin, 
then alive, stated to be upon record in their an- 
cient historical paintings. 

‘«¢The ruins Ciscovered by Mr. Bullock at 
Tiscosingo ; the specimens of sculpture of 
whicu he brought models to England; and the 
great calendar stone, called Montezuma’s 
Watch,—exhibit a skiil in architecture, sculp- 
ture, and astronomy, wiich could hardly Lave 
existed in @ recently formed nation 5 and if of 
foreign growth, must have been derived from a 
people to whom the study of the arts and sci- 
ences had long been fimiliar. it may, there- 
fore, be an object of interest to consider, to 
whica of the nations of the Old World the arts, 
the manners, the customs, the style of build. 
ing, and the religion of the Mexicans, bore the 
gieatest atunity: and it will perli:ps apvear, 
that Assyiia, comprising Eyypt and Phoenicia, 
With both of which, either by war, alliance, or 
conquest, Assyria was closely connected, bears 
to Mexico a resemblance which it would be 
dificult to explain upon any other supposition 
than an intercourse, prior to the tine of Co- 
lumbus, between the Old World and America.’ 

* # * od ’ 


*“Julius Pollux says, ‘that parks, planted 
with stately forest and fruit trees of every kind, 
well watered and stocked witi plenty of wild 
beasts, were in great request among the Per- 
sians.’ 

‘The country about Babylon, which Hero- 
dotus describes as similar to Evypt, must have 
caused the same exertion of skill in the con- 
ways, and conduits, 
as appeared in those which the Spaniards ud- 
mired at Mexico. ae city of Cholula had an 
excellent manufacture of cartlenware of tliree 
colours, red, black, and white, painted in Jif 
ferent patterns. ‘These colours correspond with 
"hose of the Babylonian kiln-hurnt bricks, 
wen Mr. Rich describes as white, red, and 
vackish, Some of tue Mexican statuary so 
exactly resembles the costume of Ezypt, that 
tmigut pass for the production of the latter 
country, 

: *“ It may be remarked, that in the prints of 
babylonian sculpture, given by Mr, Rich in his 
a memoir, is one of an Assyrian kneeling 

Mer tie winged clobe of Exvvyp 

© When ah ages 1 Cortez ¢t 
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7 the city and temples of Mexico, he was 
ergy by “ay lords, having sceptres in their 
wlf of hee ie himself carried a sinail rod, one 

OF Winch was gold, and tle other wood, 
peri | it elevated, like a rod of justice. 
As soon us Montezuma was nade prison- 
bY Cortez 
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having ordered his troops to attack the Spa- 
niards, Montezuma took from his wrist the 
signet of [iuitzilopotli, with which he was used 
to confirm any order of great importance, and 
commanded the officer complained against to 
be sent for, 

‘* Herodotus says, ‘ that every Babylonian 
has aring with a signet, and a stick curiously 


wrought, on the top of which is placed either | 


an apple, a rose, a lily, an eagle, or some other 
thing ; for to wear a stick without such an or- 
nuntent is accounted indecent.’ 

«Tn the book of Esther it is said, * Write ye 
also for the Jews, in the king’s name, and seal 
it with the king’s seal; for the writing, which 
is written in the king’s name, and sealed with 
the king’s seal, may no man reverse.’ 

‘<The ground whereon the great temple 
stood, was ‘equal to that occupied by six of 


' The great idol had round his neck the figures 
| of human heads and hearts, made of pure gold 


and silver, ornamented with precious stones of 
a blue colour: before the idol was a pan of in- 
cense, with three hearts of human victims, 
which were then burning, mixed with copal. 
The whole of that apartment, both walls and 
floor, was stained with human blood, in such 
quantity as to give a very offensive smell On 
the left was the other great figure, with a coun. 


‘tenince like a bear, and great shining eyes of 


the polisned substance whereof their mirrors are 


| made: the body of this idol was also covered 


the largest buildings in the country: from the , 


base it diminished tothe summit, whereon was 
a tower in which idols were placed; and from 


concavities, like barbicans, but without para- 
pets. The temples of the country varied in 
their structure, but all agreed in having a 
number of courts and a double inclosure: each 
province had its peculiar gods.’ Strabo says, 
that the sepulchre of Belus was a pyramid of 


one stadium in height, whose base was a square | 


of the like dimensions. Herodotus allows the 
same size for the solid base, on which rose se- 
ven other towers, diminishing gradually to the 
top It is now generally acknowledged that 
the whole height of the building (not that of 
the lower division alone) was a stadium, or five 
hundred feet. This is proved by Major Ren- 
vell, andfrom the actual survey of the ruins by 
Mr. Rich. The construction of the pyramids 
of Cholula is internally of bricks dried ip the 
sun, covered externaily with a coating of stone : 
this is obvious to any traveller who visits them. 
Mr, Rich, speaking of the temple of belus, 
says, ‘tle impression made by the sight of it 
is, that it was a solid pile, composed of unburnt 
bricks, and, perhaps, earth or rubbish 5 that it 
Was coustrneled of receding stages, and faced 
With fine burnt brick, having inscriptions on 
them; laid on a layer of lime cement.’ 
‘Diaz thus describes the great temple of 
Mexico :—‘*From the square we proceeded to 
the great tciuple; but before we entered it we 
isade a circuit through a number of large 
courts, the least of which appeared to me to 
contain more ground than the great squaie in 
suiaimauca, with double inclosures built of 
lime and stone; and the courts paved with 
lurge white cut stones, very clean, and wheic 
not paved they were plastered and polished, 


The uscent to the temple was by one hundred 

and fourteen steps: when we had ascended to 

the suuimit of the temple, we observed on the 
i > 


platform, as we passed, tie large stones where- 
on were placed the victims who were to be sa- 
ciiiced. 
bled a dragon, and much biood tres spilled. 
Mlontezuma came out trom au adoratory, In 
which bis accursed idols were placed 5 Cortez 
then addressing hiniself to Moitezuma, re- 
quested that he would do him the favour to 
suow us his gods. Moutezuma having trst 
consulted lis priests, led us into a tower wheic 
wus a kind of saloou; there were two altars 
highly adorned with richly wrougiit timber on 
tue roof; and over the altars gizantic ligures, 
resembling very fat men: the one on the rglit 
was [[uitzilopotli, their war god, with a 
face and teiibie eyes; this fizure was entirely 
covered with gold and jewels, and his body 
bound with golden seipenis; in his right hand 
he held a bow, and in his left a bundle of ar- 
rows. The little idol which stood by tim te- 
presented LIS pape, and bore a lance aud tar- 
get, richly oruamented with gould ant jewels. 


r 
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with jewels. These two deities, it was said, 
were brothers; the name of the last was Tesca- 
tepuca, and he was the god of the infernal re- 
gions; he presided, according to their notions, 
over the souls of men: his body was covered 
with little devils, with tails of serpents. An’ 
offering lay before Lim of five human hearts. 
On the suinmit of the temple, and in a recess, 
the timber of which was most highly ornament- 


| ed, we saw a figure balfhuman, and the other 
the middle of the ascent to the top were tive |,’ © . eae 


half resembliug an aitigator, inlaid with jewels, 
and partly covered with a mantie: this idol 
was said to contain the germ and origin of all 
created things, and was ihe god of harvests and 
fruits. The waltis and aliars were bestained 
like therest 5; andinthis place they bad a drum 
of most enormous size, the head of which was 
made of the skins of large serpents: this in- 


' strument, when struck, resounded with a noise 


licre was a great figure wbich iesem- | 





that could be heard to the distance of two 
learues; an’ was so doleful, that it deserved 
to be named the music of tiie infernal rezions. 
This, with their horrible sounding borps aud 
trumpets, their great knives for sacrificing their 
liuinan victims, and their blood-besprinkled al- 
ta's, 1 devoted, and all their wickeduess, to 
God’s vengeance.’ 


‘« Herodotus says, that 6 within the upper- 
most tower of the temple of Belus a spacious 
dome is bulit; ia wich a magaificent bed ts 
placed for a female, who is supposed to be vi- 
sited by the deity; and that in a cliupel, which 
stands below within the temple, is a large 
image of gold, represeatiug Jupiter sitting: 
that on the outside oi this chapei is an altar of 
gold, and another of a larger size, not of gold. 
Upon the first, sucking victims only are sacri- 
ficed; upon the other, only cattle of full age 
That upon the latter, one thousand talents in 
weight of incense «ute annually consumed, 
Pinat formerly there was a second statue of gold, 
which Merxes removed, after killing the priest.’ 
[t appeurs, therefore, that upon the suninit 
of the Mexican temple, withoutside, was a 
sreat dragon, which the victims were sa- 
crificed: that within the tower, in cach temple, 
‘viz. that of Mexico and that of Babylon) was a 
chapel, containing two 
two 
without the chapcl—on which, it 
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ligures of gods; with 
within, at Babylon 
n the first « itW, 
y; animals 
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ullars—ut 
buman hearts, an',in tue secon 
were oifered, with incense. 
reiates, tuat the temple of Belus contained, at 
the top of the ascent, t 
gold, viz. those of Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea: 
tiie first in the attitude of last 
sitting, with two lions standing at her knees, 
aud pear her two timmecnse 
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that of Juno had the mglt band upon the head 
of u snake, the ieft hoiding a sceptre, na- 
imented with jewels. it may Lere be observed, 


' 1 . . ‘ } ? 
that the WOIlstilp ol bOta Assyila and SMexicu 
’ ; ' 


Was parti ularly connected Wita Llisd df ? Li 9 


two of the deities above-imeutivcnc l, ih euch 


, COUDLTY, being accompanied by Oue OF Mere 


snakes. Diaz states Huitzilopotii to have been 
the war god of the Mexicans, and Josephus as- 
serts that the Assyrians, under the name of Be- 
lus, worshipped Mars. ‘The golden unage set 
up by Nebuchadnezzar must bave been of the 
ciagon or shake form, for its leugth, sixty cu- 
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bits, was ten times its breadth ; and the horri- 
ble punishment of the three Jews, who refused 
their worship, was, probably, a sacrifice to Mo- 
loch, or Baal, (the same deity under different 
names,) in whose honour the image was erect- 
ed. It may further be remarked, that the Ba- 
bylonian goddess, called, by Diodorus, Rhea, is 
considered to be the same us Ceres ; who, like 
the half-human and hualf-alligator Mexican god, 
was supposed tu preside over barvest: the form 
of the latter, however, resembled that of Da- 
gon, who is understood to have been al- 
ways represented as half-man, half-fish; and 
is supposed by some to have been the inventor 
of bread corn, and that his name is derived 
from the Hebrew dagon, frumentum. Philo 
Biblius calls him Jupiter Aratrius.”’ 

* Diaz states, that ‘the priests in Mexico 
wore long black vestments, with long hair clot- 
ted together, and their ears lacerated in honour 
of their gods ;’ he had previously stated, ‘ that 
the priests of Tlascala, clothed in loose white 
garments, came with their incense pots, and 
their long hair matted and clotted with blood, 
which flowed from recent cuts in their ears. 
The nails upon their fingers were remarkably 
long.’ Robertson says, ‘that the priests never 
approached their altars, without sprinkling 
them with their own blood ;’ which exactly 
corresponds with the practice of the priests of 
Baal, as stated in the first Book of Kings. The 
use of incense, both in public and in private, 
appears to have been equally common in As- 
syria and in Mevico: and from the visits of the 
worshippers of Baal to the southward of Sierra 
Leone, as will presently be shown, are proba- 
bly derived the human gacrifices so much re- 


in The Literary Chronicle and other journals, 
of Uncle Peregrine’s Heiress, has sufficiently 
explained the mistake alluded to; we shall, 


_ therefore, only remark, that when publishers 
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sembling those of Mexico; and like them, ac- | 


companied with death drums and horns, which 
the Ashantee sovereign and his priesthood 
praetise at this day to a dreadful extent.”’ 
The chapter entitled Revolutionary War 
is full of curious facts, and it must be ac- 
knowledged that, in spite of lis partiality for 
the children of the new world, Mr. Beaufoy 
here does justice to the courage, the patience, 
and the perseverance of the Mexican patriots, 
of whom he relates several acts of heroism 
and humanity. Foreigners desirous of set- 
tling in America, may obtain some useful 
instructions from the last chapter of the 
work, which is in fact peculiarly intended 
for them. 


--- aus == 


Italian Vengeance and English Forbearance : 
a Romance. By Setina Davenport, 
3 vols. 12mo. pp. 822. London, 1828. 
Newman and Co. 

Sermna Davenport, with an imagination 

as romantic, or perhaps more romantic than 

that of the parent who christened her Selina, 
has here given us a romance, which com- 
pletely delineates the identical meaning of the 
word—‘ a tale of wild adventures in war or 
love.’ It comes, however, from the Minerva 
press, and as a quotation from our remarks 
upon one of its class has induced a contem- 
porary to attempt a wordy war, by endea- 
vouring to make a mountain of a molehill, 
we shall, en passant, say a few words upon 

the subject. ‘ But although,’ says the Li- 

terary Gazette, ‘as it respects ourselves, 

Messrs. Newman and Co.’s explanation is 

perfectly satisfactory ; we confess that we 

doubt whether it will be thought so by those 
who may have purchased Uncle Peregrine’s 

Heiress, in consequence of being, however 

unintentionally, led into the error of believ- 

ing that it was a work which had been fa- 
vourably noticed in the Literary Gazette.’ 
An advertisement, inserted more than once 





quote a criticism, they invariably choose such 
passages as best answer their purpose, and 
purchasers of books will in every case con- 
sult their own interests by reading the whole 
review before they allow themselves to be 
guided by it. 

We do not exaggerate when we say that 
The Literary Chronicle has a higher character 
for integrity in its criticisms than any of its 
contemporaries: it has no particular interest— 
nor publisher, nor party to cultivate: it mat- 
ters not whether Newman or Longman, or 
any other mun publishes—if his publications 
be good, they shall be praised; nor will we 
join in any yelping cry against a particular 
house, because it may or may not be at either 
the east or the west end of the town. Indeed 
much of the present taste for novels and ro- 
mances—if any merit can attach to such cul- 
tivation—must be attributed to Messrs. New- 
man and Co., who have sent forth novels in 
greater abundance than any other publishers ; 
and whilst they can exhibit in their list the 
works of such writers as Mrs. Hofland, Mrs. 
Roche, Elizabeth Helme, Mrs. Ross, and 
many other talented women ; and can name 
Maturin, and Bage, (whose works even Sir 
Walter Scott has stated to be of ‘high and 
decided merit,) among the gentlemen who 
have successfully employed the Minerva 
press, we shall not condemn its productions 
in toto, because numerous weaker produc- 
tions have also issued from the same source. 
We have an anecdote from a publisher of 
worth and eminence which bears upon our 
subject; it is as follows: when the prospec- 
tus of a certain literary paper was first re- 
ceived at Barbadoes, it was read with delight 
by a resident bookseller: ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ 1 
shall be no longer at a loss how to choose 
hooks, or which to write for—every mail, I 
shall have a fair account of each new work, 
and, without the trouble of reading, can 
stock my library with books of the best 
kind.’ Every book, therefore, that was 
highly praised and suitable to his circle, was 
ordered from home immediately! It is dif- 
ficult to believe that a bookseller could be 
guilty of so much natveté ; we are, however, 
assured that it is a fact, and he did not dis- 
cover his error till he found that nearly all 
his newly-acquired library came from the 
same publishers. The mind sickens when 
it reflects upon the success which almost in- 
variably attends self-inflated knavish empi- 
rics, who care not how much they are con- 
demned by men of sense, so long as they are 
supported by men of folly. 

But to proceed with our romance, or rather 
with Selina Davenport's. The leading per- 
sonage in it is Colonel Belgrave, ‘ the owner 
of no one good quality,’ a gamester, and the 
seducer of the Italian, whose romantic ven- 
geance renders her a principal in the fable. 
Another principal character is that of Henry 
Arlingford, in contrast to Colonel Belgrave’s, 
and is the portraiture of honourable forbear- 
ance. We cannot enter minutely into the 
history of all the personages described in this 
romance; the practice of virtue is held up 
triumphantly, and vice is every where repro- 
bated. There are some few inaccuracies, 
which betray carelessness rather than igno- 
rance, but the style is, generally speaking, 
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good, the story interesting, and those 
seek the amusement of light reading, ao 
be oe with Italian Vengeance and 
English Forbearance. 





Practical Suggestions on the general ; 
ment of the Navigation of the hy 
with some Remarks on the Violation of the 
Treaty of Limerick. By Tuomas Sreaes 
Ese. 8vo. Pe: 151, London, 1828. 
Sherwood and Co. 

We scarcely ever met with an Irishman’s 
book more Irish than that of Mr. Steele - 
(we say it not reproachfully, be it observed ) 
It is unmethodical, good-tempered, amusing 
bizarre, occasionally eloquent, and as prolific 
in parabolic modes of expression as an east. 
ern allegory. In the first portion the object 
of the author is, the improvement of the na- 
vigation of the Shannon ;— 

‘The spacious Shenan spreading like a sea sia 


and especially of that part termed by pilots 
the Narrows; while in the second he pro- 
poses the ‘ writing some remarks tending, (I 
should rather, by reason of the difficulty, say 
intended,) to create a doubt of the moral 
justice of breaking the faith of solemn trea- 
ties, and of acting steadily and systematically 
upon that violation; a combination of pur- 
poses respecting which we rank in opinion 
with those persons who the author expects 
will consider him as ‘ tying together by their 
tails two crotchets which are in discord to 
each other in music.’ Admitting his apolo- 
getical observation, that ‘ the commercial in- 
terests of any city are not less closely inter- 
volved with the political institutions of the 
country in which it is situated, than with the 
advantages, either natural or artificial, of its 
geographical situation,” we yet do not think 
the two subjects very likely to be considered 
to any useful result by the same parties; we 
are, therefore, still of opinion, that it would 
have been the much better plan to have given 
them to the world as two separate treatises. 


The section which treats of the improve- 
ment of the Shannon contains, as far as we 
are capable of judging upon such a subject, 
many useful and sensible observations and 
suggestions. ‘* Limerick has the advantage 
of being deep-set on one of those long inlets 
towards the heart of the country, and in 
¢ Maunster, which is the sweetest soyle of Ire- 
land,’ 

‘The city is admirably situated for commerce 
with the West Indies and America; and by 
the steam navigation established on the Upper 
Shannon by Mr. Grantham, and the canal, and 
a mail-coach establishment, almost as good as 
any in the empire; it is now in close union 
with Dublin, and its highly improved and pro- 
gressively improving harbour, the focus of 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 

‘ Arail-road has been also projected by Mr. 
Nimmo, between Limerick aud Waterford. — 

‘Now, what I propose is, that Limerick 
should get the entire advantage of that auspl- 
cious geographical position, of which she 1s 
but half in possession at present, by reason © 
those obstructions and perils in her navigation, 
which I shall endeavour to point out the meals 
of removing.’ 

The navigation of that part of the Shannon 
called technically by seamen ‘ the Narrows 
is extremely intricate and dangerous, an 
wrecks are of frequent occurrence, even © 
vessels under the guidance of skilful hands. 
These accidents are ascribed partly to the it- 
discretion of the pilots in endeavouring to 
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bring their ships through more rapidly than 
the dangers which beset the passage will al- 
low, and thus, as Mr, Steele justly observes, 
‘ vessels are at present placed between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of danger and delay ;’ 
evils which, in some instances, are, of course, 
of pretty equal magnitude. The peril of this 
navigation arises— 

‘ jst, From the narrowness of the channel, 
notwithstanding the great expansion of the river. 

‘2nd, From the rapidity of the tide among 
the rocks and foul grounds; and, 

‘3rd, From the angular settings and drift- 
ings of the currents among the rocks and shoals. 

¢A person who had not examined the sub- 
ject, would be, I think, not easily persuaded, 
that the actual channel is so narrow as it is, in 
ariver that expands so widely as the Shannon 
below Limerick. 

‘The Narrows contain, with other rocks and 
shoal-grounds of less importance to be men- 
tioned,—the Cock rock; Harrold’s rock ; two 
lines of foul ground, near the Kippen rock; the 
Kippen rock itself; the Whelps; the Scarlet 
rocks, generally called “ the Scarlets ;” the 
point of Gregg island; Shawn-a-Garra, (Cut 
Jobn ;) and called also “ Dirty Billy,”—a 
very dangerous sunken rock 3 Crawford’s 
rock; the Hogshead rock ; the Slate rock ; 
foul ground, near the Hogshead rock; Laheen’s 
rock, at Grass island.’ 

The improvements suggested by Mr. Steele 
are :— 

‘Ist, The work of the greatest importance, 
without any question, would be clearing the 
tail of the Cock rock, opposite Conoh-point, by 
reason of the length and extreme narrowness 
of that rocky passage; and because the whole 
of both tides sets a vessel right in on it. 

‘2udly, Next to this, the work of the greatest 
importance would be, the removal altogether 





of the Kippen rock on the north mud, near the 
fort of Cratloe. 

‘3rdly, After this, the most important im- 
provement which could be effected, would be 
to diminish the danger of the north passage, 
between the middle bank of Sod island and 
Tradree, in the county Clare.’ 


Mr. S. of course does not leave his sug- 
gestions thus nakedly, but we have not space 
to enter more fully into his aguments respect- 
ing their practicability than by quoting the 
following remarks :— 

‘In some cases where a work has been com- 
menced, it may be of such a nature, (for in- 
Stance, the Thames Tunnel,) that unless it be 
brought to the point of its actual completion, 
all the money expended will have been as ut- 
terly sunk, to those who advanced it, as if it 
had uncoined itself and sunk into its native 
mine. But in what I recommend to have done 
for the improvement of this navigation, I could 
undertake in all cases to point out advantages, 
in constant and steady proportion to any sums 
Which might be named, from 50s. to £50,000. 
For example :— 
_ ©How might 50s. be laid out in an useful | 
improvementi—Send a painter with a brush | 
and a pot of white paint, to graduate the tower | 
of the Scarlets, and paint figures, that the | 
depth of water may be always known. 

_ “How £10 ?—Put down a buoy, with a ring | 
iit, to check vessels by, in the heavy current | 
On the tail of the Whelps. 

‘How £20 ?—Put down another, of the same 
kind, on the tail of the Scarlets. ) 

‘How £100 ?—Diminish the danger of the | 
north channel. | 

‘How £200 ?—Remove the Kippen. | 

“ How £2000, £3000, £1000, £5000 ?— | 

Viden the chaunel at the Cock rock. 

‘How £20,000, £30,000, £40,000, £50,000? | 

Make the canal, &c, &c. &e.’ 








We cannot doubt that this portion of the [ vince before they surrendered, And yet these 


volume contains many observations highly 
worthy of the consideration of those interested 
in this navigation, and we have quoted these 
few passages rather in the hope of inducing 
a further investigation of it, than in the ex- 

ectation of satisfying the scientific or amus- 
ing the general reader. It is proper to add, 
that Mr. S.’s propositions are the result of 
very minute personal inquiry into the sub- 
ject, and not of mere theory. 


With reference to the latter division of the 
volume, the writer says, that he has ‘ endea- 
voured, taking Limerick as a basis, to write 
something on Irish politics in a form more 
picturesque and attractive to the general 
reader than a mere abstract discussion ; but 
at the same time with rigorous adherence to 
historical truth and the production of autho- 
rities.” It consists principally of a series of 
melancholy recitals relative to the unhappy 
condition of Ireland, the consequences of 
English delinquency. The subject is a legi- 
timate one for an Irishman, and one upon 
which the utmost license is to be allowed. 
We have sown the wind, and it is but justice 
that we should reap the whirlwind. We 
quote a short passage as an example of the 
style of the author:— 


‘There is a concentrated essence of rotten 
brains, and rotten hearts, of ludicrous absurd- 
ity, and ghastly iniquity, in the spirit of the 
code of Catholic persecution. 

‘ We Protestants believe (have faith) in in- 
comprehensibilities ourselves, yet we very 
courteously and consistently sneer at the Ca 
tholics, because their faith, expanding beyond 
vur own, extends their creed to some other in- 
comprehensible mysteries ; as if there were 
greater difficulty in making a myriad of in- 
comprehensibilities a matter of faith, without 
demonstration, than one!!! Then the prac- 
tical absurdities and contradictions are so ut- 
terly astounding! We make alliances with 
foreign Catholic princes, and fight, like the 
Seven Champions of Christendom, with the 
French against the heathen Turks. Do we 
ever question the veracity of a Roman Catho- 
lic, who gives useful evidence in our favour, 
in acourt of justice ?—-Oh, no! “they are all, 
all honourable men.” Furthermore, we pro- 
fess to believe even their political veracity, to 
a certain extent; for we actually administer 
to them political oaths—as if truth were an 
abstract quantity of such a nature, that frac. 
tional parts of it might be taken without de- 
stroying their essence. We treat truth as if, 
instead of being a pure, ethereal, and immu- 
table essence ; pure as the very Hyaline of 
Heaven—it had been made up and compound- 
ed of jarring, and chaotic, and contradictory 
elements! 

‘ These are not the speculations of the clois- 
ters of a convent, or a college; they are the 
result of marking, by melancholy example, 
the practical working of a system founded upon 
such a basis*. 

‘I have described the state of Ireland during 
the last convulsion. In the year 1796, there 
was an invading fleet (that which afterwards 
anchored at Bantry) within the mouth of the 
Shannon; and in the year 1798 there was a 
rebellion; and through ‘the windy-gap,” the 


| mountain- pass of Barnageehy, near Lough 


Conn, a French force swept, like a mountain- 
wind; and after a battle of Mount Sion, got 
possession of Castlebar, and overran half a pro- 


‘# “ By this book I will not swear one word of 
truth to-day on the table.”—The salvo of a wretch 
going into court, intending to perjure himself, is no 


| bad illustration of the spirit of the law.’ 





practical lessons are all lost upon our rulers! 

‘The words of deepest wisdom I ever beard 
on the subject of the Catholic claims, were the 
words of the Marquis Wellesley, in a debate 
in the House of Lords—The noble lord bas 
said, “Show me your dangers, and then I will 
show you my securities ;” now, with the noble 
lord’s permission, I will reverse the proposition, 
and say, Show me your present security ! 

‘ After the departure of the perfidious Ferdi- 
nand from Cudiz, while tbe Freuch army was 
in the town, and their fleet in the harbour, I 
happened one day to take up a Spanish news- 
paper, in which was an article translated from 
one of the Paris journals of the time: it was 
on the increased facility of invading England 
by means of steam. As I laid down the paper, 
I called to remembrance those oracular words 
of the Marquis Wellesley, (they were uttered 
in 1812;) and I said to myself in my solilo- 
quizing, And England is generating iu Ireland 
the steam for its invasion !” 





The Foreign Review and Continental Mis- 
celluny, No. II. March,1828. London. 
Black, Young, and Co. 


Tut war between the rival reviews is at an 
end, and ere long, each being appreciated 
by the public according to its intrinsic value, 
will no longer require the quarterly notice of 
the periodical press. We have already given 
our opinion upon the respective merits of the 
two works we are alluding to, and we have 
only to prove whether the second number of 
the Foreign Review, which we have now be- 
fore us, has any claims to the rank which we 
assigned to the first number. 

The volume consists of 326 octavo pages, 
and contains thirteen long reviews of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Latin works ; 
eleven short notices of less important publi- 
cations, and some literary and scientific in- 
telligence, which appears to us to be but of 
slight importance. 

Of the thirteen long reviews, we frankly 
avow we have perused only five: that on the 
work of Navarrete, attributed to Dr. Southey, 
is written with all the elegance which charac- 
terizes his productions; but it is, nevertheless, 
rather an essay than a critical analysis of the 
Spanish collection of Travels which serves for 
its introduction. The article upon the later 
works of Chateaubriand, is both spirited and 
amusing, but is wanting in impartiality, and 
adhering wholly to the faults which disfigure 
the productions of this great author, it cen- 
sures not merely the political character of the 
man, which would be quite just, but it depre- 
ciates and vilifies the superior beauties with 
which his writings abound. The notice of 
Lanzi’s History of Painting, is by a powerful 
and practised pen, two characteristics which 
render it impossible for us to believe it to be 
the production of Sir Thos. Lawrence, al- 
though it has been attributed to him; and 
from the passage we are about to quote, we 
conceive it still more improbable that il Signor 
Panizzi can, as many affirm, be the author 
of it:— 

‘The work of Lanzi is full of difficulties, 
even to Italians themselves, on account of the 
terms of art with which almost every page is 
full: it thus very much redounds to the credit 
of Mr. Roscoe to have produced so excellent 
and faithful a translation, and written where. 
withal with great elegance of diction. Of this 
our readers cannot fail to be at once convinced, 
when we inform them that he was materially 
assisted by his own respectable father; by Mr 
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W.H Ottley; by Dr. Traile; and by Signor 
Panizzi, at present resident at L gee one 
of the profoundest scholars and best of Ita- 
lian critics; and lately, for his abilities, elected 
to a professional chau of the Loudon Univer- 
sity.’ 

The fourth article to which we have given 
our attention, is upon Gocthe’s Helena: it is 
most excellent, and, together with the one 
upon the Works of Nicolas Moratin, it rea- 
lizes our idea of the word Review, by which 
we understand, not an essay, but a critical 
and analytical account of the work or werks 
announced in the table of contents of a peri- 
odical publication. 

The Short Reviews are good, and carefully 
written, but they are not sufficiently nume- 
rous; they do not give us an idea of all, nor 
even of the best books which are published 
on the continent, though this is what the Fo- 
reign Review has pledged itself to do by its 
title, and in fact is what the public essentially 
requires. 

To return to the question with which we 
commenced, we must acknowledge that this 
second number, notwithstanding the slight 
imperfections we have pointed out, is supe- 
rior to the preceding one, which elicited from 
us praises that have been confirmed by the 
most celebrated of the continental journals, 
some of them having translated its articles : 
that upon Turkey, for instance, which we 
eulogised in opposition to one of our con- 
temporaries, has been translated into the 
thirty-second number of La Revue Uritan- 
nique. 








A even to the Rieht Hon. Sheaves ae ne, 
on the Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
ics. Dy om Bowrinc. 8vo. pp. 32. 


London, 1828. itowland ilunter. 


Ir there be yet any to whom the recent tri- 
umph of liberal opinions is unpalatable,—a 
matter which may be annsiame’ doubtful, 
seeing what sudden convictions a Ye 
the tools and advocates of bigotry, when they 
can no longer maintain their abuses rr and an- 
tiquated supremacy,—we would recommend 
to them the perusal of this manly and elo- 
quent appeal. Mr. Bowring combines with 
the elegant and sparkling ingenuity of the 
poet, the acuteness of the logician; and even 
those who may resist his arguments, must be 
afiected by his earnestness, and charmed with 
the felicity me le aaanaane of his image 
and illustr ation 


Tul S$ @) ad Shute S. hy Jacob uprima LN, 
A. M. Marischal College, Aberdeen 
‘alia pp. 300. John Anderson, Jun, 
Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Co., Lon- 
don. 1828. 

Wer can say no more in favour of these Tales 

and Sketches, than that they possess the re- 

commendation of being brief, and that the 
subjects are studiously varied,— 
no little importance in a writer who draws 





his story-telling materials from a lonely and 
secluded village, the stationary Inhabitants 
of which are some naturals, (for whese con- 
versation Mr, Ruddiman professes a great 
predilection,)—the dominie, the sexton, and 
other ‘ sages, humourists, and wits.’ In the 
course o. the introduction, there occurs a 
cunning recommendation of the author and 
his volume, which it would be singul: rly un- 
fair to refrain from quoting :—‘ I have ‘often 
much greater amusement from the com} pany 
ofa fool, than from that of many who thi 


a virtue of 





themselves wise men.’ We doubt whether 
Mr. ltuddiman’s success will induce our rea- 
ders to try the expe riment. 


The He! Lyews a Sketch in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tary: with the Dream of Saint Reyna. 
120 pp. 232 Islackwood, Edinburzh; 
and Cadell, London. 1828. 

An interesting little story, and one which 

will be considered, by a certain class of rea- 

ders, no unwelcome addition to that sort of 
literature which unites religious objects with 
fictitious personages and events. We con- 
fess that we have not much affection for this 
species of union, but the author of The Le- 
brew cherishes an opinion contrary to our’s, 
and has exercised his right of providing 
amusement and instruction for those who 
agree with him. The Dream of St. Keyna 





is in verse, and contains several passages of 


considerable taste and feeling. 





ORIGINAL. 


LAL LL FE LLP 

WHAT IS LOVE? 
THE soul’s best attribute, a spotless shrine 
Glowing with incense holy and divine, 
Spreading around a heavenly perfume 
Beyond the power of mortal to consume : 
A link of purity, a redeeming tie 
That binds man to his God; a compact by 
Which the Creator and the creature seem 
Together blended in idea supreme : 








An evergreen that does not bloom the less 

When placed beside the touchstone of distress, 

All other flowers may desert the heart, 

But this will never fiom its stem depart : 

A quiet haven of repose and peace, 

Where, when the storniry winds of life decrease, 

We seck for refuge, and upon its breast 

Forget our sorrows, and partake of rest : 

A sacred beacon, whose effulgent light 

Shines out upon us in the world’s dark night, 

lo woo and wib us fiom each dark abyss, 

Whicre Mamimou lures us with the hope of bliss: 

A radiant sun, whose gentle bec is felt 

in snowy softness to diffuse und melt, 

Lhe thouguts that chill, the clouded dreams 
that biind 

The feelings and the visions of mankind. 

SFORZA. 


THLE ANTI {OLOGIST— -No. I. 
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[Panrum obtinet [Lucianus] in dicendo gra- 
tice, tantum in iuvenionds telicitatis, tantum 
in jecando hse in mordendo aceti, sic 
titidial uilusionibus, sic seria nugis, nugas 
scrils thiscet: sic ridens vera dicit, vera di- 
cendoriet; sic hominum mores,atiectus, stu- 
dia, Quasi peacillo deping:t 5 neque leyenda, 
sed plane spectanda oculis exponit, ut nulla 
comedia, bulla satyra cum hujus Dialogis 
confer debeat, seu voluptatem spectes, seu 
spectes utilitatem.—EkasmMus, Episr. Lis. 
29. Ep. 5. 


THE DIALOGUES OF LUCIAN. 
Ir seems remarkable, at the first considera- 
tion of the subject, that Lucian, liviag under 
an absolute monarchy aud in an idolatrous 
age, should have had the boldness to attack 
two of the most formidable foes that have 
ever made loucursions on the human race— 
ayraning and —_—o yet our wonder 
— diminish when we recollect how much 

» policy of the ancient world, both as re- 
wn matters of state and religious contro- 
versy, diflered from that of modera times. 
Courtesy and refinement were but seldom 
carried to excess among the Greeks and Ro- 
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mans, and titles of dignity and complaisan: 
almost wholly unknown. Hence arose ‘ 
freedom of speech, and no person was 1 
despised than he who praised when ie oye") 
to have coademned. It is sin nnd ir th 
nearly ali the terms used to express indigna. 
tion against such a character, as parasite. 
liypocrite, and sycophant, are borrow d 
from the plain- -speaking peop le of an tiquity 
Among the ancients, the tyrannous monarch, 
surrounded by all his magnificence and 
power, listened to reproofs that mi: ny 6 
petty pelting officer,” in modern ages, would 
not have heard without severely setidhios 
him who uttered them. As respects religious 
opinions also the difference was iimense: 4 
persecuting spirit did not characterize the de- 
votees of the Pagan world; believing that the 
earth and heaven were filled with the divinity, 
they even respected those who worshipped 
the gods by different names and titles from 
themsels ‘es. In their beautiful but Ft] ions 
dogmas, almost every spot of earth was hal- 
lowed ground. Not a tree rustied its green 
leaf, nor a fountain gushed from its moss- 
grown birth-place; but some nymp sh, some 
god was near, whose tavisible influence held 
dominion over nature. From adopting opi. 
nions so universal, very little scope was given 
to that exclusive bigotry which has stained 
the annals of a purer faith. 

In the first of the two following dial o7ues, 
Lucian has exhibited the vanity of human 
power and glory with all lis correct and bit- 
ter satire. There is something at once awful 
and ludicrous in the representation of tyrants 
whose names have become a prover for thei: 
cruclty, luxury, or wealth, wandering among 
the infernal regions, bereaved of all that thoy 
had set their hearts upon, and exposed to th 
laughter and scorn of a cynic . hilosopher 
In the second dialogue, the absurd supe rsil- 
tion of Charon and his boat, and the gross 
ideas which the Pagans had ofa fature state, 
are ridiculed in the best style of the best sa- 
tirist of antiquity :— 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES 
FROM THE GREEK OF LUCIAN. 
Cresus, Pluto, Menippus, Midas, and Sardan 
malas. 
SceENE—The Infernal Regions. 

C. We can no longer tolerate this dog, 
This slave, Menippus; send him hence, O Plute, 
Or let us huve some place epart irom iin. 

P. How can he harm you, being ceuu as 


are. 
C. When we grieve and sigh, remem 
the loss 


Of all that we enjoyed on earth, Midas 
His gold doth mourn, and Ling treasiics, 
Sard: unapalus his dear luxuries 5 


Then doth Menippus come, and scoff at Us 
He laughs and cries, beliold the wretc Sta 
The very worthless dross an: 1 scum at mei 
Then he will sing, to trouble us the more 5 


in short, he is most villainous. _ 
P. Why do they say these things of tu 
Menippus ? | ; 
M. Pluto, they tell thee sooth, I set (Li@ith Usiy 
A base, a heartless, and a tyrant ch 
Who, not contented with the ail tley have 
While they were living, even now, thouc 
Would fain be busied with the world above, 
Therefore, | joy to make c lespite to them. 
P. Thou dost not well, for they have caus 
for sorrow. -_ 
M. Art thou mad, Pluto, thus to vore 
them ? _ 
P. Ido not wish to urge them to rebel! 
M. Ye worst of all vuur each respectiss 
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tc now this, I'll be for ever at your side, 


Go whee you will; be sure that I will follow 


you 35 
ii! taunt you still, PM sing to you, I'll laugh, 
C. Is not this shameful ? 
if, No—it is your deeds that merit shame. 
not worshipped 5; fared ye not sump- 


Wer > yt 
uously, 
Remembering not how near ye were to death? 


Now weep, ye mighty, for ve are bereaved 
dear loved greatness, 

rod 

eas 


Of all your 
ye immortal gods, my vast posses- 


’ ryt, 
C. Uny 
sions 


fidas. My goid, my gold is wrested from 
sp. 
§. And I have lost the luxuries I enjoyed. 
M. Lxcelient! do thus, and ye shall please 
me. 
Fict and devour yourselves with fruitless spleen, 
Meanwhile myself will bid ye not forget 
The well Known precept of the Grecian sage— 
‘Tis, § know thyself;’ this will I ever sing to 


my gta 


9 
is fitting much, that woes like yours 
sould make swect music. 


- ty 
- 


vercce 
SceneE—The Infernal Regions. 
Charon, his 0% and Mercury. 
fMenippus, conducted by Mercury, on entering 
the Infernal Regions, ts accosted by Charon, 
who denands an obolus, or penny, for his fare, 
on account of having ferried him over the 
N/2 ) _ 

C. Give me, thou cursed one, my fare. 

*, Charon, an’ it please thee 


iwar away 
C. Cive me, I say, my fare. 
M. Thou wilt not take from him who nothing 
lj iS. 
There’s none so poor, but can afford a 
Peril. 
a 


Mi. Wiuat others have I know not, this I 


C. Aa’ thou give me not my fare, by Pluto's 
self, 
Thou villain, I will strangle thee. 
M. And I will break thy head with this good 
cucvel. 
(. Dost think to use my boat and skill for 
nothing. 
M. Mercury, who brought me bere, will pay 
thee 
Yor hy passay ‘A, 
Mere. by Jove, I should gain mach were I 


- Lil never quit thee, 
M, Nay Sine 


9 O1ALe 


till I have my fare. 
r’s over, be content; 
othing, what can you receive ? 

you not know what sum you were 


‘our lubou 


new, indced, but then I had no money, 
do wrong in dying? 
all my crew, then 


be me of this, did f 

C. Wost thou, ulone, of 
oe 

That thou h 


ast sailed for nothing. 
M, 


No, not for nothing, ge nul est Charon. 
id f not row the boat, and well you know 
1 worked the hardest, and compk tined the least. 
C. iis does not pry tuy fare $ 5 give ine the 
money 


{Cis Intustice to do otherwise 


We Why then restore me back to life again 

C. Thou speakest weil, for were I this to do, 
I should be soundly beaten. 

WZ. Then trouble me no more. 

C What hast thou in that bag *? 

M. So puise for Llecate’s SUppCr, a an’ it 

se t ) 
- * Acud yntads r} e, the food of 
i ye re 0 t le, fortned the most dis- 
Ine ¢ ’ € 


cynic philoso- 
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C. Mercury, whence brought’st thou this 
dog? 
While ail the rest were grieving in the boat, 
He talked, and laughed, and sung 
Merc. Dest thou not know him, 
who he is 
That thou hast ferried hither; let him go; 
Have nought todo with him; this is Menippus. 
C. But if [ ever catch thee. 
M. You may catch me, 
Ciaron ; 
But you will not catch me twice. R. M. 


Charon, 


my most gentle 








RECOLLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES. 
No. XII. 


THE POLI: H JE :WESS. 
‘It is too true an evil: gone she is: 
And what's to come of my despised time, 
Is nought but hitterness.’ OTHELLO. 


Tre climes where the nights are cloudless, 
and skies starry; the region where the song 
of Adria’s gondulier sweeps o’er the waters 
of the ‘ blue and moonlit deep;’ the land of 
palm-trees and spicy groves; or the beautiful 
homes, the smiling retreats of the amiable 
Otaheitan and savage Zealander, which lie 
like gems on the bosom of the vast Pacific, 
never beheld a more magnificent night than 
that of St. John’s Eve, 1826, in the little sea- 
port town of Calais. The solemn stillness 
of the hour was interrupted only by the mo- 
notonous music of the heavy billows, as they 

lashed lazily against the pier, and went dane- 
ing along the sands, their tops crested with 
thin milky foam; all nature seemed sunk in 
repose; the bright moon and pate stars above 

and the wide expanse of gently-heaving wa- 
ters below, were the only objects over which 
the spirit of watchfulness appeared to pre- 
side; a large armed lugger was gliding softly 
by, with ail her sails set to catch the passing 
breeze, as I stood at the end of the pier; she 
reminded me-of the spectre ship that haunts 
the stormy shores of southern Africa; I could 
faintly distingui sh two or three of her crew, 
and [ fancied them decked in the high- 
crowned hats, ponderous boots, and ample 


jemoralia of the phantom crew; I felt almost 


cisappointed that I did not see the dolphins 
gambolling in her wake, and the slaves of the 
ocean god speeding her on her course; [| 
thought it must necessarily be the precise 
night that the father of Proteus and Phorcus 
would select to guide his well-trained steeds 
across the limits of his empire; [ could have 
wished to see Anadyomene rise from amidst 
the waves, and shake the briny moisture 
from her locks; or the winged messenger 
of the gods fall rapidly through the world of 
stars into the milky arms of the mother of 
Cupid. But the spect ‘e-ship was haunting 
ther seas than that of the Pas de Calais— 
the phantom crew were sta.king on the trea- 
cherous deck of their own vessel, unthouglit of 
by those who manned the lugger in the offing; 

the dolphins might have been sporting and 
revelling along the classic shores whic h are 

swept by the A.gean,—they certainly were not 
to be seen in the Straits cf Dover: and, for 
aucht I know, the slaves of the a 
were tere, keeping them company ; the 
lover of P heenice and Thesea was probal bly 
restraining the clashing fury of the swelling 
Adriatic, by unveiling his serene aspect to 
the waters, and rendering them auspicious to 
the coming of the worship ped { goddess of 
C ytherea; and, by the same license, we may 
suppose that Mercury himself was busied in 


os 
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some secret intrigue for the gracious monarch 
of the immortals. The absence of each was 
thus eccounted for: the dolphins, and sea- 
gods; the mighty ruler of storms and tem- 
pests; the Amathusia Venus, and light- 
heeled Caducifer, prefer the smiling shores 
of the Levant to the rocky uninviting coasts 
of our native strands. The river in which Shak- 
speare bathed his locks, and on whose banks 
Milton sang, is thought of only after the ma- 
jestic Po, and gold- sanded Pactolus. What 
is the modern Athens, to the Athens of the 
blue-eyed goddess of wisdom? or who would 
compare the Babylon of our days to the stu- 
pendous city of days of yore? The lugger, 
in the mean time, glided on her way, nol.ly 
breasting the rippling waves that broke against 
ber prow, and bounded sportively from her 
sides; she looked like a _— Leviathan, 
floating unconsciously over the face of the 
deep; she stood out northward, her form 
gradually lessening, till the satls could not 
be distinguished from her keel; wore away 
into a mere undefinable mass; and was sud- 
denly swallowed up in the obscurity that 
reigned afar off, beyond the power of human 
sight to penetrate. 

I remained on the jettée long after the lug- 
ger had disappeared, watching the few sail 
that danced merrily by, over the slightly-rip- 
pled waves; my spirits had sunk in to that 
quiescent st ite from which we are so reluc- 
tant to exert ourselves to throw off the lethar- 
ey, and enter the monotony of this every- 
day world; but the bell of the town-hall be- 
gau to wag its iron tongue, and * the never- 
merry ctock’ to peal forth the hour appointed 
for cl sing the gates; | awoke from my short- 
lived dream, and directed my foot 
wards the CUTAVANSE rar of the “hospits ible M. 
Quillacq. What sensations Ovid may have 
experienced during the period of his banish- 
ment to Pontus, | am not on sutiiciently good 
terms with the possessors of his p ' vate cor- 
respondence, to be enabled to say; but I will 
aflirm, that had Calais been, the dirty Sea- 
port town itis now, and the great Naso ex- 
iled thither; the author of the Me etamorpho- 
ses, Instead of dragging on his unhappy life 
for the weary space of nearly nine years, 
would have ‘ urst his bonds before the termi- 
nation of as many months ; and in place of 
Sinking into a welcome grave at Tomos, would 
have rendered the sea of Calais for ever me- 


ste} Ss 10- 


morable, by finding a noble sepulchre beneath 
Its stormy de spths - thus urged on to commit, 
for ennui, what the Lesbian poetess did for 
love, and restore to the gods the wretched 
life which, j in their wrath, they had conferred 
upon him. <A four days’ residen ce at Calais 
must be considered, by all reasonable p eople 
who have endured the infliction, a sufficient 
purgative for ail the sins of an indifferently 
long life; the swamps of Walcheren reek not 
with more aguish clouds of vapours than do 
the ditches and moats which encircle this 
frontier town; it has all the disadvantage 

of Bruges and Dunk rque, without possess- 
ing one of their redeeming points: and then 
the society! (Proh pudor!) Boulogne is 
respectable to-it. The fraudulent bankrupt, 
the criminal forger, the ruthan dueilist, smile 
on each other with the complacency of old 
acquaintances : the cashiered soldier disdains 
not to take the arm of some swindling clerk : 
and the embezzler considers bimself honour- 
ed by a nod of recognition from the destroyer 
cf a family’s peace. So much for the birds 
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of passage; I have not a word to say against 
the established residents, but that unfortu- 
nately these same birds of passage usually 
make no unconspicuous figure in the soirées 
and conversaziones of the town coterie. [I 
trust, too, that no one will ever attempt to 
throw ridicule on the comparatively celestial 
shape of a Dutch woman, after he has seen 
an old poissard beneath the ramparts of Ca- 
lais. You may observe a few pretty faces 
among the young retailers of skait and had- 
docks; but, slapperloot/ look at their mo- 
thers—alike, but oh! how different. 


The day previous to my leaving Calais for 
Paris, I observed, among the company as- 
sembled round the table d’ hote, a fine el- 
derly man attended by a young girl, whose 
features plainly bespoke her to be, if not his 
daughter, at least near akinto him. A deep 
Jewish expression was strongly marked in 
the countenance of each, perhaps rather more 
lightly in the man’s than in that of the fe- 
male ; the latter possessed the true Arabian 
eyes,—not the soft, melting, languid cast of 
the Spanish Jewess, but the sleepless, never- 
dying glance of the oriental; they bespoke a 
mind overflowing with gaiety, a soul all 
mirth ; you would have taken them for the 
heralds of wit, the harbingers of merriment 
—but they belied her; you might, as I have 
already said, have observed an expression of 
unrestrained gaiety in the eyes, but it was 
softened by a melancholy cast that spread 
over her countenance, which rendered her 
infinitely more attractive, and 


€Stole on your spirit, like a May day breaking.’ 


She was rather above the middle size, and 
slightly inclined to embonpoint; but there 
was grace in every gesture, and modesty in 
every look. 

The father, which he really was, had all 
the features of the Jew about him except the 
nose ; he was tall and very upright; had 
probably once been handsome, but time had 
ploughed deep furrows across his brow, and 
had not only thinned his flowing hair, but 
changed its colour; it was a shining grey, 
with here and there an occasional appear- 
ance of its original hue, in two or three black 
stray locks, that lurked, almost unheeded, 
under the long curling grey. It would be a 
matter of very little interest to my readers, 
to hear how our acquaintance was first 
formed at Calais, and ceinented and strength- 
ened in the capital; and it would be of as 
little concern to them to know of what part 
of Poland they were natives, or what object 
they pursued by journeying through France. 
During their sojournment in Paris, I had 
frequent opportunities of observing how com- 
pletely their happiness centred in each other. 
There was something holy in her admiration 
and reverence for him; his words were as 
Gracles ; never was such implicit faith put in 
the trumpery of oracles as this poor girl 
placed in the words of her father; not a 
wish but was anticipated; not a look di- 
rected towards her, but that the implied de- 
sire was gratified before the request was ut- 
tered. If her faith and respect and devotion 
were great towards him, his affection was no 
less unbounded: he was used to watch her 
slightest movements with the gratification 
known only to a father; and after only a few 
hours’ separation from the child of his heart, 
he would receive and enfold her in his arms 
with as much eagerness as if years had inter- 





vened since the period of their last meeting. 
Their residence, which was near Passy, stood 
within one of the most beautiful enclosures 
that adorns the precincts of Paris—with a 
garden which must have been arranged from 
some enchanting model of fairy-land, and 
through whose mazes we have often wander- 
ed, admiring ‘ the rosy flood of twilight sky.’ 
‘ Ave Maria! blessed be the hour, 

The time, the clime, the spot, where I so oft 

Have felt that moment in its fullest power.’ 

Born in Poland, and educated almost en- 
tirely in the land of her birth, her knowledge 
of French was, of course, any thing but per- 
fect, and she used to lisp her words in the 
prettiest, most infantine way imaginable. I 
undertook to teach her English, but whether 
it were owing to the dulness of the pupil, or 
the incapacity of the master, Miriam made 
but very little progress; she laughed at the 
uncouth sounds of our northern guttural, and 
it was seldom that even a smiling frown could 
be summoned to repress the insubordination; 
such a flood of good humour floated round 
her eyes, and washed away the veil of me- 
lancholy that was at times spread over her 
countenance, that to feel anger with such a 
face was quite out of the question. I found 
I could do nothing as a master,—we ex- 
changed places, and I became pupil, and 
student of Italian; of Latin in masquerade. 
From her accent you would have sworn that 
she were Tuscan, it flowed so sweetly from 
her rosy lips. I suppose her method of in- 
strugtion was superior to mine—at least I 
know her pupil did credit to her efforts: ‘she 
smiled when [ was right, and, when wrong, 
smiled still more.’ I soon discovered how 
agreeable it was to be schooled in a strange 
tongue by such a teacher, and was as soon 
enabled to agree, with Byron, how much 
more agreeable— 
* When both the teacher and the taught are 

young.’ 

Time, as it always does where happiness ex- 
ists, flew apace; J thought that no time 
could effect a change in their enviable state 
of felicity, it seemed so permanent, and the 
cause so entirely under their own control ;— 
but the devil had been at work ; the tempter 
had spread his venom, and had introduced 
despair and sorrow into an abode, which had 
hitherto been specially devoted to all that 
was noble and virtuous, and where misfor- 
tune had never before intruded with his hate- 
ful presence. The cause of this sad reverse 
was intimated to me in a letter from the old 
man, which informed me of his daughter’s 
disappearance from home, an act no less 
sudden than it was unexpected ; and of his 
utter ignorance whither she had fled, and of 
whom she had made the companion of her 
flight. I hastened to Passy, and found him 
in a state bordering on distraction; I think I 
never saw a man so entirely given up to the 
sway of grief, as he was to the first wild burst 
which overwhelmed him; he, in vain, la- 
boured to give utterance to his words, and to 
make me, in some degree, acquainted with 
the full measure of his anguish. After he 
had become comparatively calm, and enabled 
to communicate his sorrows, I learnt, what 
I have already mentioned, the sudden and 
unexpected flight of the child of his bosom ; 
his own sweet Miriam. He knew of no at- 
tachment she could have formed, no outward 
change in her demeanour indicated a fact so 


much dreaded ; he was, at least, sure it could | 





not be with any of his people, or wherefore 
this concealment? and the thought of her 
marrying with a Christian, was to him, jp 
his own words, ten thousand times More 
dreadful than the idea of a Mahometan’s 
hell: he blessed and cursed her in a breath . 
pitied her as the victim of some heartless vile 
lain, and then execrated her for deserting her 
protector in a Jand of strangers; called op 
her name, accompanying it with the most 
endearing epithets, as if she were there to 
answer the invocation, then heaped maledic- 
tions on the head of her and her seducer; 
and, forcibly opening and shutting the door, 
feigned to thrust them from the refuge they 
might be naturally expected to seek in his 
house: ‘ May the heaviest curse of the 
god of Israel light on both, on him who has 
bereaved me of my own Miriam, and on jer 
who has fled to the arms of a Chiristian, and 
left her father to pour his sorrows into the 
bosom of a stranger.’ He sunk back ex. 
hausted, after pronouncing the malediction, 
and for some time lay motionless. I then 
began to devise some means for her recovery, 
or at all events, to discover her retreat, and 
promised to bring him the earliest intelli. 
gence, though where I was to seek it I knew 
not. He embraced me, wept over me, im- 
plored me to be the restorer of his child; 
then, remembering her ingratitude and unpa- 
ralleled desertion of him, assured me, with 
dreadful oaths, that again to see her would 
be a greater curse than to know she were 
dead; and that I could not do him a more 
unwelcome, a more undesired service than to 
bring her back to her father’s arms. I lent 
no attention to such incoherency, but gave 
him such advice as I thought the oveasion 
required, and proceeded towards the Lotel 
Meurice, pondering what means I should 
pursue to attain the desired object, but I 
could not, with all my efforts and good-will 
to boot, shape any scheme bearing the stamp 
of feasibility that was likely to be crowned 
with ultimate success; my doubts, on this 
point, were, however, speedily removed by 
the porter’s placing in my hand a letter which 
I found signed Miriam Letellier. It gave 
me an account of her flight and marriage— 
to a Christian;—there’s death to all her 
hopes of reconciliation, in that word, thought 
I,—of her reluctance to leave her father, her 
anxiety to gain information how he support- 
ed the bereavement, and a joint invitation 
from herself and husband to visit them im- 
mediately, in order to arrange matters to 
open a negotiation with Miriam’s parent, that 
might lead to a pardon and blessing on both. 
In all this, I saw well that I was expected to 
be the Mercury, but as the object in view was 
a noble one, I thought little of the trouble, 
and immediately proceeded in a cabriolet to 
a distant quarter of Paris, where I was short- 
ly after introduced to the presence of poor 
Miriam and her husband.‘ And this!” said 
I to myself, on first directing my looks to the 
latter personage, ‘ this is, then, the man who 
has won all that a woman has to give, who 
has gained the heart of the noblest creature 
that ever threw herself on the protection of a 
miscreant to find disappointment and neg- 
lect.’ The remark was involuntary on be- 
holding him ; he did not possess one solitary 
trace of beauty in a countenance, which was 
almost as swart as a raven, and rendered ca- 
daverous, apparently through a long course 
of dissipation; the only anomaly I perceiv 
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in his features was, that his eyes should have 
retained all their brightness ; but even they, 
instead of lending beauty to the face, height- 
ened its hideous expression, and, though they 

lared not with a sickly hue, yet seemed out 
of place, like gems on a corpse, or revelry in 
esepulchre. I will not weary my readers by 
entering into a detail of my journeys to and 
fro, in order to effect the reconciliation SO 
much desired, at least by Miriam ; the old 
man was inexorable, he would occasionally 
soften, and the tears would rush to his eyes 
as he spoke of her, but he firmly and reso- 
lutely refused to see her; ‘she is married,’ 
said he, ‘let her reap as she has sown; I 
could have received a deceived penitent, but 
the only deceit has been on her side; she has 
despised the counsel of her father; let her 
suffer for her guilt; her greatest anguish will 
be happiness to the hell L feel within me :— 
my curse lie heavy on them both.’ I saw that 
nothing but time could have any effect on 
his stern severity, and Miriam promised pa- 
tience and endurance, in short, any thing that 
was likely to lead to re-instate her in her fa- 
ther’s affection. 

A six months’ absence from Paris had not 
caused me to forget either the jew or his 
daughter. I corresponded with neither, but 
often heard of them, and, among other in- 
formation, that the latter had not only made 
no progress towards a reconciliation, but that 
at tirst the coolness, then neglect, and at 
length ill-treatment of the man whom she 
adored, had driven her to the verge of the 
grave. Letellier had written to the father 
concerning property to which, through some 
misconceived notion previous to their marri- 
age, he fancied his wife possessed an un- 
doubted right. The answer undeceived him, 
and was couched in the most violent terms, 
denying that Miriam could offer one legal 
claim to acentime ; that she was an outcast 
from his love, and that they might both wi- 
ther under his curse sooner than he would 
advance any sum, however trifling, in the 
Way of assisting them. Letellier cared little 
for the abuse heaped on himself; he saw 
and thought only of his blasted hopes; he 
had married for gain, he found himself still 
more deeply surrounded by ruin; his corres- 
pondence with the father had disclosed to 
him a full view of his situation ; he cursed his 
own rasliness, and went home to wreak his 
vengeance on his fond, confiding wife. The 
latter was unable to bear up long against 
treatment, found where she least expected it, 
she had heard 

‘ The funeral note 
Of love deep buried 
In the grave of possession,’ 
and sank unresisting under the conscious- 
ness of the dreadful truth. Coolness, ne- 
g'ect, and brutality had effected much during 
my absence, by despoiling her of her beauty, 
ut the last drop in her already overflowing 
cup of bitterness was still in reserve, —deser- 
tion: this, too, had come; and when I called 
on her, the day after my arrival, I found her 
alone, wretched, and in tears. I will not 
inger over the chord of affliction; let it suf- 
fice to say, that the deserted girl found her 
ather, as soon as I informed the latter that 
Miriam was deprived of her husband's pro- 
tection. My opportunities of seeing them 
after this were very numerous, and I regretted 
that the former scene of happiness could not 
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characterized the daughter, and the occasion- 
ally harsh observations which fell from the 
father, and struck to her heart. Miriam was 
not happy, and every day showed it; she 
looked on her parent with awe, not with 
love, and, strange to say, she remembered 
her betrayer with affection, and his treachery 
with feelings of forgiveness. But to my de- 
nouement:—I had been spending a week 
with them at Passy, and was one evening sit- 
ting with the old man in an apartment that 
looked into the garden, enjoying the cool air 
of a beautiful summer’s evening, and the pro- 
spect of every thing around us silvered by the 
rays of a magnificent moon. Miriam, indis- 
posed, had retired early to rest; we were sit- 
ting without lights; the room was very lofty, 
and in the centre of the ceiling was a large 
flat skylight, through which the moon poured 
a rich, glorious flood of light. Our conver- 
sation had flagged, and we were in the enjoy- 
ment of our own thoughts, when we simul- 
taneously perceived that somebody obstructed 
the light from above; we looked upward, 
and saw Miriam walking deliberately along 
the edge of the parapet; her father started 
up in wild consternation, fancying that she 
was in her sleep, called to me to follow him, 
and darted up the stairs; I implored him to 
keep his self-possession, and hastened after 
him; but before I reached the summit, a loud 
crash, and the noise of something falling hea- 
vily on the marble floor beneath, announced 
some dreadful occurrence. In half a minute 
I was on the leads, and found that the old 
man, in his eagerness to rescue his daughter 
from her supposed perilous situation, had 
darted forward to save her, forgetful of the 
skylight, on which he had no sooner placed 
his foot, than he bore the whole frame-work 
away, and fell with it: on looking down, I 
saw him extended motionles on the ground ; 
I called to him, but received no answer; my 
attention was next excited by Mirlam, who 
stood, evidently unconscious of what had 
happened, gezing at the heavens like one fas- 
cinated by the sight. I carried her down 
stairs without meeting any opposition on her 
part, and having delivered her into the keep- 
ing of some other of her father’s friends, ran 
to make myself acquainted with his fate: he 
probably had not moved from the spot where 
he first fell, for, pitching on his head, instan- 
taneous death must have been the conse- 
quence. I scarcely remember how [ acted 
in my agitation, I know I could think of but 
one being—the wretch who was, virtually, 
the murderer of a good father, and worse than 
the murderer of a fond wife. J. D—N. 
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FINE ARTS. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
(Continued from page 238.) 


We proceed to notice this exhibition in the 
order of the catalogue, and now enter the 
north room. 


283. * Scene on the Dorsetshire Coast,’ 
R.H. Noble. This is one of the prettiest 
specimens of coast scenery that we have in 
these rooms, notwithstanding they are so 
numerous; it is clear, and broad, and bril- 
liant. 

313 and 357. ‘ Portraits of the Rev. Cha. 
Richards, Prebendary of Winchester and 
tutor of the late Mr. Canning; and the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, Head Master of Winchester 
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College, by Mr. J. M. Leigh, are creditable 
to his talents. 

325. ‘ The Enthusiast.’ Theodore Lane, 
This is a very clever picture: an old an- 
gler, disabled by gout, pursues his favourite 
amusement by fishing ina tub. We think 
Lord Byron himself would forgive him, he 
looks so good naturedly happy, so inoffen- 
sively foolish, 

* And feels the ruling passion strong in death.” 

326. Another of Mr. Lane’s admirable 
productions. 

331. ‘ Children in the Wood,’ from a 
sketch of the late Miss Spilsbury. Miss 
E. F. Dagley. This is decidedly the most 
lovely and touching representation of the 
sweet babes in our old ballad we have ever 
beheld. The girl weeps in very helplessness 
of hunger and sorrow, whilst in the curly- 
headed boy, though scarce a year older, there 
is manly effort to endure and to comfort. It 
combines the painter’s power and the wo- 
man’s feeling, and we heard with great plea- 
sure that it was purchased by Mr. Alaric 
Watts, for the purpose of being engraved for 
the Souvenir of next year, where it is proba- 
ble the clever artist will appear as an author 
also. 

346. ‘ At Abbeville.” D. Roberts. This 
artist delights us always, but we wish he 
would * go roaming’ nearer home. Why 
has he never given us Yorkminster or parts 
of York city? Nothing can exceed the first 
in its grandeaur, nor the last in those quali- 
ties he represents so faithfully. 

362 and 363. More of Mr. Wilson’s ex- 
cellent coasters. 

368. ‘A Coast Scene.’ W. Linton. Very 
bold and faithful. 

377. *‘ Richmond Bridge.’ E. Bradley. 
A very pleasing view of a spot where every 
eye lingers with delight; for who has not 
watched from thence the silver Thames, his 
emerald meadows, and ‘ thy banks, delight- 
ful Sheen.’ 

380. ‘Guy Faux.” W. Gill. A very 
well conceived picture, not badly executed ; 
but it strikes us that there is rather too little 
subject for the size of the canvas. 


South Room. 

393. ‘A Coast Scene near Tifra Combe, 
Devon.’ T. C. Hofland. This artist does 
not give us too many coast scenes; he brings 
them, ‘ like angel visits, long between,’ and 
therefore makes us, perhaps, prize them the 
more. This picture is full of the truth of 
nature and the power of art; deep in tone, 
sparkling in touch, and full of effects valua- 
ble to the eye of a careful observer. 

412. ‘ King Charles II. and Nell Gwynn.’ 
J. Cawse. A lively representation of the 
gay monarch, who ‘ never said a foolish thing, 
nor ever did a wise one,’ and the female 
progenitor of the Dukes of St. Albans. There 
is much of the costume and the character of 
the times about it, and it makes a pleasant 
variety in the class to which it belongs, 

430. ‘ Portrait of Allan Cunningham, 
sq.’ J. Moore. This representation of a 
man of Mr. Cunningham’s known talents 
has an interest in itself, which is also suge 
tained by the painter in this portrait, 

434. *The Entrance into Matlock,’ painted 
on the spot. T.C. Hofland. This is one 
of several equally beautiful small pictures, 
painted out of doors, and singularly vivid in 
colour. 


441, ‘The Water King.’ D.T. Egerton. 
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here is a good conception of the subject, 
and considerable imagination in this picture 
and its companion, Where extravagance Is 
authorized, we can scarcely complain of it, 
but we would warn the artist who treads the 
tempting path of the preternatural, to ‘ take 
heed to his steps;’ for he is divided only by 
a hair from the ludicrous and disgusting. 

422. ‘The Army of Reserve.” RBG. Davis. 
This is an extremely amusing picture of chil- 
dren acting soldiers, and full of that innocent 
pleasantry which never wearies us, executed 
with greatability. In all Mr. Davis's pic- 
tures of this year there is manifested that po- 
sitive improvement which must soon place 
him at the head of his own line in art, and 
at this time fully accounts for the honour 
lately conferred on a? by his majesty. 

482. ‘Hudibras.’ T. Lonsdale. This 
extremely well- oo and well - painted 
picture is the production ofa very pone ar- 
tist, from whom we may expect the highest 
possible attainments, judging from present 
promise. The picture is now to be seen in 
the north room, being removed from a very 
had place to one a litile better. This young 
society has not yet learnt the art of hanging; 
though improved a little since last year it has 
stil much toleara. Every hanging commit- 
tee and every individual should remember 
the text ‘for none of us liveth to himself’ 
Whereas in general, they think neither of the 
whole, nor any part, save the emphatic num- 
ber one. 

490. ‘The Upper Lake of Killarney.’ J. 
Glover. This, and 

‘The Devil’s 


Bridge,’ are amongst 


“Mr. Glover’s more happy productions ; but 


we prefer 

417, £ Borrowdale,’ to either as a picture, 
though the scenery is less to our taste. In 
the latter he has again introduced a magical 
ray of light, and in our opinion with more 
eficet than in the picture so much abmired 
about two years ago. There are also two 
very good but smaller pictures by this artist 
in the north room. 

489. ‘ View on the Thames near Putney.’ 
(. Deane. This is a good picture, evincing 
considerable knowledge of the subject, deli- 
neated with much attention to pictorial effect. 
On looking round this room, we perceive 
that-we have omitted naming— 

399. £Windsor Castle,” by W. Glover 
which is a very pleasing picture. There are 
also some children by the veteran artist, Ma- 
ther Brown, which greatly remind us of his 
former master, the late president of the Roy- 
al Academy. Mr Stevens has another game 
picture, called ‘The Larder invaded ;’ and 
C. R. Parker (whom we understand to be 
an American artist, of high reputation in his 
own country,) has two clever portraits, though 
not of equal merit. 

471, * Portrait of a Lady,’ is a picture of 
feminine delicacy and loveliness, such as we 
have rarely the pleasure of beholding, and 
which he has given with that lady-like cha- 

racter seen too seldom in female portraiture. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Mademoiselle Sontag. 


Drawn on Stone, by 
BECKER. 


London, 1828. Ackermann. 

A RESEMBLANCE to the lovely vocalist may 
certainly be traced in this print, but the chin 
is not full enough, and the countenance is 
too oval. The principal defect, however, is 
the wrong idea which it conveys of her com- 


plexion and the e colour of her hair. Madlle. 
tSontag is beautifully fair, and her hair ap- 
proaching to flaxen. The print before us 
would lead any one to suppose that she Is a 
brunette, and that her hair is black. The 
figure is correct, the attitude easy and natu- 
ral, and the drawing extremely well executed. 

We have seen a lrench print entitled Le 
| Sourire, which presents, on the whole, a much 
better likeness of Madlle. Sontag than this 
| one ; but we are not at all aware whether 
| the resemblance be intentional. 


M mikeyanad: Pot TIL. 1 ondon, 1823. 

~ Moon, Boys, and Co. 
Tuts part of Moukeyana is deficient in none 
of the quatities of humorous conception and 
creditable execution to which we have here- 
tofore paid tribute, when noticing the pre- 
ceding numbers. The four plates consist of 
the Vortune Teller, Castigation, Litigation, 
and Puy-ilists, of which the first and third 
are ps fect s specimens of grotesquely-satirical 
portr uiture 








Hannthal in Banishinent. Painted, and drawn 
on Stone, by R. Wrstartr, R.A. London, 
1828. Martin Colnaghi. 

A crever head of the patriotic Carthagini- 
an, drawn on the stone with great spirit and 
originality of style. It is more free from the 
extreme mannerism which usually cliaracter- 
izes the productions of this artist, than abnost 
any thing we have for some time seen from 
his hand. 
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DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
April 12. Otelio and Le Sicilien —15. Il 
Barbicre di Seviglia and a ballet—17. The 
same. 

Drury Lane, April 11. The Slave, A Day after 
tlhe Wedding, and the Dumb Savoysrd.om 
12. The Critic, Killing no Murder, and the 
Dumb Savoyard.—14 Adelgitha, the High- 
land Reel, and the Dumb Savoyard.—15. 
The Poor Gentleman, Love, Law, and Ply 
sic,and the Dumb Savoyard.—16. The Belle’s 
Stratagem, the Lancers, and A Roland for an 
Oliver.—17. Love for Love, Personation, and 
the Dumb Savoyard., 

Covent Garden, April 11. Othello and Tuck 
itomba.—12. The Merehant’s Wedding and 
Tuckitomba.—14. Othello and the Forty 
Thieves.—15. Love in a Village, A Race tor 
Dinner, aud the Somnambuhst —15. The 
Wonder, Bombastes Furioso, and Der Freis- 
chutz.—17. The Merchant’s Wedding and 
Alfied the Great. 

PLL LIL PL EL 

Kine’s Turatre.— Debut of Mademoiselle 

Sontug.— We have rarely, if ever, experienced 

feelings of more unmingled admiration and 

delight, than in witnessing the first appear- 
ance, at this theatre, of the lovely songstress 
who has enchanted half the world. The part 

assigned to her was that of Rosina, in J/ 

Barbiere de Seviglia. We hasten to add our 

mite of praise, and to express our heartfelt 

admiration, of that * beauty 
To whom all hearts do duty.’ 
We might almost add,— 
‘And enamoured do wish 
That we stili were to run by her side, 
Through swords, through seas, 
Whither she would ride.’ 
As an actress we did not perceive anything 
very striking except the extremely easy grace- 
fulness by which every movement was influ- 








enced. Asa singer we think her almost u:- 


‘his characters, nor does he throw into it €1 
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rivalled ; a voice of extensive compass. thy, 
richest quality, and of the most p ert ct into. 
nation, is guided by a soul displayinz at onoe 
great judgment and the most exquisite f, 
Nothing could possibly surpass the fii 
manner in which * Una wae poco fa? Was 
sung in the opening movement of that d 
lichtful cavatina; one passage in particulay 
called forth the universally enthusiastic an. 
plause of the audience. No one could iy 
gine the human voice capable of exceyt;) 
such a passage. We are sure that the violj 
of a Spagnoletti or a Mori could 
performed it with more precision. Lode’ 
beautiful air in G, with variations. jntr, 
duced in the second act, was also cyne 
most effectively; the last variation in par- 
ticular created a thrill of delighted admira 
tion in the breast of the audience, and elicited 
most rapturous plaudits. Curioni, as + ie 
Count Almaviva, sung and acted unusually 
well; and Pellegrini, as the spright! 'y intr 
ening barber, was full of life and spirits; ip- 
deed the whole of the subordinate characters 
seemed to be influenced by the reizning star 
of the evening. The house was crowd wr to 
excess a very y few minutes after the op nit 
of the Pity We have been told that: 
voured few were admitted over the ral an 
hour before the doors opened, atan advanced 


ancy, 
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price, but we cannot answer for the trath of 


the report. We understand want Mada 
Caradori's benefit is to take place on the first 
of May 
Exoursu Opera Ibovsre.—Saneées Pri 

caises.—The managers of the french a 
are at length pursuing the path we have s 
often pointed out to them; the vaudeville no 
longer usurps the sovereign sway, and ster- 
ling comedy now has some performers capa- 
ble of representing it. The inimitable and 
universal Perlét, “and the beautiful Melle. 
Falcoz, fill the first-rate characters ; next to 
them come Monsieur and Madame Dandel, 
whilst Messrs. Pelissié and Preval, and Mes- 
dames Beaupré and St. Firmin, follow at 
some little distance. Since our last notice, 
Moliere, Beauharnois, Casimir Delavigne, 
the author of L’ Homme Gris, and the fertile 
vaudevillist Seribe, have been alternately re- 
presented on the boat ‘ds of the Fn; glish Ope 
House. DPerlet, who is equally excellent as 
Seapin, Tartuffe, Danville, and L' Hox me 
Gris, has been playing admirably, indeed 
such an actor would render eriticism mon’ 
tonous, by compelling it to be incessant i its 
praises, were it nct for his having wrenge 


his own talents by appearing in the part of 


“a a ae 
this is undoubtedly the weakest of 
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the gaiety or the finesse of the sprighty and 
cunning barber. ae 
On W ednesday evening Moucre s 
d‘ceuvre was re presented for the fiith time 
this theatre, M. Preval taking the place 0! »: 
Laurent in the part of Orgon; M. St. Firm 
that of M. Frédéric, as Cléante; and imi 
which has latterly been played by the tosts- 
nificant Mdelle . Bequet, finding at on 
worthy representative in Mele. Fale € 5 
perte ct knowledge of the stage, grace ah : a. 
nity of action, and a pure dicti ee 
principal attributes hitherto dispiaye 1 by tn 


actress. She is rather too tall om such ch - 
racters as Isabelle, in L’ Ecole des suri," 
the part of Elmire, in Le Part dey ; pai 
rably adapted to ~ r, and in the grand abs 
difficult scene in the fourth act, sh lisplay _ 
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a 
to which no other actress has ever 


lents 

_s any pretensions since the establish- 
ent of the French Theatre in London. 
— nart of Madame Danville, in L’ Ecol 
dn Picillards, in which Madame Beaupré 


made her debut about a week ago, and in 
which she was weak and almost unintelligi- 
ble. is likewise one that is well suited to the 
appearance and styte of acting of Melle. 


raleoz: also La Femme Jalouse of Desforges, 


a comedy which has not yet been played in 
{ondon, and Celimeéne, in LesMisanthrope, 
which is to be performed on Wednesday next: 
in fact, all characters which require more dig- 
pity than pathos, more coquetry than senti- 
ment, and more stage tact than warmth of 
expression, may safely be confided to this 
lady. 

To Madame Daudel we can only repeat 
our former remarks, so long as she confines 
herself to playing soubre(t:s, she must be one 
of the firmest supports of the French com- 
pany at the English Opera Ilouse. Her Do- 
rine, in Le Tartuffe, we have noticed more 
than once, and though it is a part not per- 
foetly suited to her talents, yet she obtained 
renewed anplause in iton Wednesday. Per- 
haps there was a litte too much trifling and 
abruptness in her replies to Madame Per- 
nelle, but her acting was irresistibly comic in 
the scenes with Orvon in the first and second 
acts, and wien she exclaimed, 

‘Ah! vous étes dévot et vous vous emportez ! 
ile plaudits she received were sufficient to 
convince her that the same public whose bad 
taste led them to receive with reiterated bravos 
such wretched actresses as Melles. Irma, 
Bourgoin, and Sidalie, were yet able, on cer 
tain occasions, to distinguish and reward real 


merit. 
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VARIETIES. 


Ata mecting of the governors of Bury Free 
Grammar School, on Tuesday last, the Rev. 


this they implore. Llere is all the helpless- 
ness, and humble hope and death-like prayer 
that can arise from the grave. IMpLORA 
Pace! [ hope whoever may survive me 
will see these two words, and no more, put 
over me.’ 

La Revue Encyclopédique of last month 
has a long article in praise of the celebrate: 
ventriloquist, M. Alexandre, whose London 
performances must be fresh in the memory 
of most of our readers. 
its eulogy, La Revue quotes the following 
impromptu, addressed by Sir Walter Scott to 
M. Alexandre when he vis:ted the baronet 
at Abbotsford, in April, 1824 :— 

‘Of yore, in old England, it was not thought 
good 

To carry two visages under one hood ; 

What shouid folks say of you, who have faces 
such plenty, 

That from under one hood you Jast night 
show'd us twenty ? 

Stand forth, arch deceiver! and te!l us,in trath, 

Are you handsome or ugly? iu age, orin youth ¢ 

Man, woman, or child? or a dog, or a mouse ? 

Or are you, at once, cach live thing in the 
louse ? 

Each live thing, did Lask? each dead imple- 
ment too! 

A work shop in your person—saw, chiscl, and 
screw! 

Above all, are you one individual? I know 

You must be, at the least, Alexandre and Co. 

But | think you're a troop—au assemblage—a 
mob— . 

And that I, as the sheriff, must take up the job, 

And, instead of rehearsing your wonders in 
VETSe, 

Must read you the not-act, and bid you dis- 
perse !” 

Master Wieland, who plays the monkey at 
Drury Lane Theatre, fell from the scenes, a 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, on Tuesday 
last, and suffered considerable injury. 
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In corroboration of 


XI. Moallaka. 


XIII. Navarrete. Discoveries of Columbus. 
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Just published, price Six Shillings, No. Il. of 


PPPue FOREIGN REVIEW, and CON- 


TINENTAL MISCELLANY, 
CONTENTS: 
I, Papal Domination in Spain. 
Il. Chinese Novels and Tales. 
III, Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy. 
IV. Moratin’s Poetical Works. 
V. Goethe’s Helena. 
VI. Chateaubriand’s later Productions. . 
VII. Botta’s Histories and Historical Veracity. 


VIII. Geijer’s Records of Sweden, and Northern 


Mythology. 
IX. Modern Reman Festivities. 


X. Kortum. Republican Confederacies of the Middle 


Ages. 
Arabian Poetry. State of Oriental 
Literature in Germany. 

XII. Agathias. The Byzantine Historians. 
Early 
Spanish Voyages. 

XIV. Schepeler, Geschichte Spaniens. 
XV. Ivan Vuishigin, or the Russian Gi! Blas, 
XVI. Rask’s Dansk Retskrivningslaere,—Danish 
Orthography. 
XVII. Ingemann’s Noveller. 


XVIII. Nicander’s Nya Dikter—Swedish Poetry. 


XIX. 1. Memoires du Mareschal Berthier. 2. Me- 
moires du Comte Reynier. 
XX. Memoires de Montbarey. 
XXL. Simond, Voyaze en Italie. 
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XXII. Antonio Nicolini—Foscarini, a Tragedy. 


XXIIL. Musce de Peinture. 


XAIV. Spanixh Publications. —Mo>xican Mines— 
Mexican Revolution— Abbe de Pradt — 
Mexican Concordat—Pope’s Essay on Man. 

XXV. NEcro.Locy :— Bosellini—Cassa:i—Fleck— 
Haschke—Hauff—Muller—Rentzel. 

XVI German Medical Intelligence. 


XXVIII. Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence 
XXVIII. ForeignPublications of the last three Months. 


No. Iff. will be published in June. 
London: BLAck, Youne, and Younc, Tavistock 


Street, Covent Garden; BossANGceé, BARTHES, and 
LowesLy., Great Marlborough Street ; 


T. CLARK, 
Edinburgh; Honces and M‘Artauvr, Dublin; and 


by all other Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 





NEW BOOKS, 
1. TE E EPISTLE of PAUL the APOS- 


TLE to the ROMANS, with an Introduc- 


tion, Paraphrase, and Notes. By C. H. Terrot, A.M. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo,. 9s. 
boards, 


2. A BRIEF INQUIRY into the PROSPECTS of 


the CHURCH of CHRIST in connection with the se- 
cond Advent of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Hon. 
Gerard Noel, A.M., Curate of Richmond, Surrey. 8vo. 
93. boards. 
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lie will be gratified to hear that the intelligent author 
is about to collect these papers, and to publish them, 
with some additions, under the title of Sketches and 


9. OBSERVATIONS on the IMPORTATION of 
FOREIGN CORN, with the Resolutions moved by 


When that celebrated professor was asked 
Waat was his opinion on craniology, he thus 
expressed himself: * There is much in it that 
'S true, and much that is new; but that 
Waich is true is not new, and that which is 
hew is not true.’ 

Epitaphs.—* Some of the epitaphs at Fer- 
hra—(said Lord Byron in one of those many 


Reminiscences. 
We are compelledto defer several articles, intended 
for our present number, until our next. 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION: Sketches and 
Reminiscences.—Ihe Present State of Christianity, 
and of the Missionary Establishments for its Propaga- 
tion in a!l parts of the World, by Mr. F. Shoberl.—A 
transiation of the chief works of Massilon, by the 
Rev. F. A. Cox.—A History of the Canadas, by Galt. 
—The Puitiad, a Satire, with an Introductory Epistie, 


Lord Redesdale in the House of Lords, March 29, 
1827, and his Speech thereupon, May 15, 1827, with 


some Notice of Observations then made on those Re- 
solutions ; and also Remarks upon an Act permitting 
Importation of Corn, Meal, and Flour, until May | 


> 
]}828. Svo. 3s. sewed 


10. SERMONS and EXTRACTS Consolatory on 


the Loss of Friends; selected from the Works of the 
most emivent Divines. Third Edition, Svo. 12s. bds. 


ll. An ESTIMATE of the HUMAN MIND; be- 





leiters which breathed an ominous presenti- 
Ment of early death)—some of the epitaphs 
at Ferrara pleased me more than the splendid 


ing a Philosophical Inquiry into the legitimate appli- 
cation and extent of its leading Faculties, as connect- 
ei with the Principles and Obligations of the Christian 


in Prose, toan eminent Puifer. 
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HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS will OPEN their Twenty- 
fourth Annual EXHIBITION at their GALLERY, 


PALL MALL EAST, on MONDAY next, the 2Ist of 


the present Month. CHARLES WIL), Sec. 


SUFFOLK STREET GALLERY. 
OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS. The 
FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION for the Sale 
of Works of Art by Living British Artists is NOW 
OPEN Daily from Nine till Six. - 
Admittance, One Shillimg—Catalogue, One Shilling. 
J. CARTWRIGHT, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall Fast. 
ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTION. 
‘PHE Nobility, Friends and Subscribers, 
are reser informed, that the THIR- 
TEENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will be ce. 
lebrated in Freemasons’ Hall, on FRIDAY, the 25th 
inst. The Rt. Hon. Lord GRANTHAM tin the Chair. 
STEWARDS: 
Right Hon. Earl of Aber- | KR. Lauder, Esq. 
deen, K. T. W. Linley, Esq. 
Kt. Hon. Visc. Goderich | Edmund Lloyd, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Farnbo- | Edward Macklew, Esq. 
’ rough, G.C.B. J. B. Papworth, Esq. 
Robert Armstrong, Esq. | William Say, Esq. 
F. L. Chautrey, Esq. R.A. | Shem Siddon, Esq. 
Henry Corbould, Esq. John Slater, Esq. 
J.P. Gandy Deering, Esq. | George Tappen, Esq. 
A.R.A. H. Turner, jun. Esq. 
Joseph Dowson, Esq. G. Booth Tyndale, Esq. 
William Grieve, Esq. R. Westmacott, Esq. R.A. 
J D. Harding, Esq. Henry Winchester, Esq. 
William Hobday, Esq. 
Diuner on table at Five o’clock. The Vocal De- 
partment under the direction of Mr. Broadhurst, as- 
sisted by His Royal Highness the Duke of Glouces- 
ter’s Military Band. ‘Tickets, (including Wine,) 
@}. 1s. each, may be had of the Stewards; the As- 
sistant Secretary, 14, Duke Street, Portland Place ; 


and at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
W.J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 














MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 

Just published, by R. ACckKERMANN, 96, Strand, 

A STRIKING LIKENESS of this cele- 
brated LADY, painted and drawn on Stone, by 
J. Becker, during her last stay at Frankfort. This 
icture is considered the best likeness of the many 
Tadlie. Sontag has been sitting for on the Continent. 
Price, Prints, 5s.; Proofs on India paper, 7s. 6d. 
Just published, Part III. of 

LANDSEER’S MONKEYANA. 
« Contents:—The Fortune Teller—Beadle of 

the Parish—Lawyer and Client—Pug.ilists. 

London: published by Moon, Boys, and GRAvss, 
(successors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.) Printsellers 
to the King, No. 6, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, 


Rat-catching ; an Engraving, (in line,) by 
John and Thomas Landseer, after a Picture by Edwin 
Landseer. Size, i7 inches by 14 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.; 


French Proofs, 15s. ; India Proofs, 21s. 


Part I. price One Shilling, with Ten Engravings, from 
Designs by Cruikshank ; or in Four Numbers, price 
Threepence each, 

OINGS in LONDON; or, Day and 
Night Scenes of the Frauds, Follies, Manners, 

and Depravities of the Metropolis ; including a His- 
tory of the Knavish ‘ Doings’ of Bakers, Butchers, 

Brewers, Grocers, &c. &c. 

Published by SmMERTON, 74, Tooley Street, Bo- 
rough. 














Now ready, in 5 vols. royal 8vo. 
ALPOLE'S ANECDOTES of 
PAINTING, ENGRAVING, ARCHITEC. 
TURE, &c. &c. in ENGLAND. 
Enlarged by the Rev. J. DALLAWAY. 
This Work, which is now entirely completed by the 
ublication of the 5th volume, (containing a copious 
ndex to the whole,) contains about 200 Portraits of 
this interesting class, and presents the public with 
the varied styles of the principal artists of the day. 
During the completion of the subscriber’s copies the 
original price will continue, of £2. 2s. per volume, or 
India proofs, #3. 3s.; which must necessarily be ad- 
vanced, should any copies remain of the very limited 
impression to which the whole is confined. 
he impression are still delivered according as or- 
ders are received, and the work will never be reprinot- 
ed in its present form. 

A very few sets of the Copper-plates, India proofs 
befure the letters, may at present be had, price, in a 
portfolio, £15. 13s.; also of the Wood Engravings, 
on India paper, £4. 4s. 

Printed for Jonn Mason, 50, Fleet Street. 





This day, 8vo. 12s. 
[RELAND ; its EVILS, and their RE- 
MEDIES: being a Refutation of the ERRORS 
of the EMIGRATION COMMITTEE, relating to 
that Country. 
* Dwell in the land, and, verily, thou shalt be fed.’ 
By MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, 
Printed for Joan Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
This day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
\ ORNINGS in SPRING; or, RETRO- 
4 SPECTIONS, Biographical, Critical, and His- 
torical. 
By NATHAN DRAKE, M.D. H.A.L., 
Author of Essays on Periodical Literature. 

__ Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 2 vols. 8vo. third Edition, with 15 plates, 
price #1. 16s. 
HE TRAVELS and DISCOVERIES 
in NORTHERN and CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By MAJOR DENHAM, CAPT. CLAPPERTON, 
and the late DOCTOR OUDNEY. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Ina few days, in 4 vols. Svo. 


ISTORY of the LATE WAR in SPAIN 
and PORTUGAL. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY., 
*,* The Third Volume, in 4to. and Vols. 5 and 6, 
Svo. are in the Press, and will complete the work. 











This day, two vols. post 8vo. I5s. 
A New Edition of 
s KETCHES of PERSIAN LIFE and 
MANNERS. From the Jourpal of a Traveller 
in the East. 
Printed for Jounn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Price Is. 


[- INTS for a REVISION of the BOOK 

of COMMON PRAYER, with the Morning 
and Evening Service as a Specimen, after the Plan 
recommended by Bishop Porteous, Bishop York, and 
Archdeacon Paley. 

Printed for Hurst, CHANCE, and Co., 65, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Lord Bishop of London. 
(THE OMNIPRESENCE of the DEITY. 
A POEM. 

By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 

The following remarks are copied from ‘The Times :— 
‘THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

‘Mr. Montgomery’s excellent poem on this awful 
and impressive subject has, not more rapidly than de- 
servedly, arrived at a second edition. The work is 
dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, and is, in every respect, worthy the countenance 
and protection of that elevated dignitary. The author 
is, we understand, a very young man; but, in this 
production, he has displayed a depth and maturity of 
thought, a strength and justness of reasoning, which 
would do honour to any writer of the present day. His 
versitication combines, in no ordinary degree, energy 
and elegance ; his figures are beautifully appropriate 
—they are never introduced merely at the suggestion 
of fancy, but are calledin to illustrate some feeling of 
the mind, or some affection of the heart. A glowing 
spirit of fervid devotion distinguishes the whole work. 
In every page we tind— 

** Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 

‘The author appears to have felt, that he stood in 
the presence of Ilim whose greatness he was celebrat- 
ing; to Him he has prayed for inspiration, and from 
Him he has received it. He describes, with felicitous 
effect, the Presence of the Deityin all times and places 
—in the glare of day, and in the darkness of night; 
in the storms of winter, in the mild breath of spring, 
in the gorgeous glory of summer, and in the fruition 
of autumn. The all-seeing eye is never closed; it 
penetrates our most secret thoughts; it views our 
most covert designs; it is fixed on us when we are 
born,—it marks us during youth, manhood, and old 
age,—and, when the death-bed scene arrives, it it still 
fixedon us. The author has inculcated this principle 
with a force and vigour worthyof the theme; he calls 
on bis fellow-men, eloquently and affectionately, ne- 
ver to let the fact escape from their memory, that the 
Deity is ever present; and he argues, that, where 
such a feeling exists, it must check the growth of evil, 
counteract the tendency of human nature to vice, and 
extend the empire of virtue. A purer body of ethics 
we have never read; andhe who could peruse it with- 
out emotion, clothed, as it is, in the graceful garb of 
poetry, must have a very cold and insensible heart. 

‘There are several small poems attached to the vo- 
lume, which possess great merit. That entitled The 
Crucifixion, cannot be read without emotion.’—The 
Times, April ], 1823. 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. post Syo. Price és 
SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH may, 
LS LANDS. y 
By DERWENT CONWAY, 
— a of by of Ardennes, &c. &e., 
ondon: Hurst, CHANCE, and Co.,, ; , 
Churchyard. , On Gy Bt, Panty 
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This day, 4 vols. 8vo. with a Chart, €2. 2s, 


HE HISTORY of the LIFE and 
VOYAGES of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
By WASHINGTON IRVING. 

* This work will, we are persuaded, give Mr. Wash 
ington Irving a prodigious increase of fame. Then ° 
velty of fact exhibited will command wonder~on) ns 
be explained by the circumstances which haye ites 
the author access to public as well as private archives 
hitherto ‘a fountain shut up, and a book sealed.’ The 
chaste and nervous elegance of the style, and the lie 
beral and truly philosophical cast of thought and sen. 
timent, are what no one need be surprised with who 
has read some of his previous writings : but this per- 
formance is every way a more elaborate one than any 
of those, and of higher pretensions—pretensions 
which we have no doubt the world will pronounce to 
be justified in the result. To throwan air of total no. 
velty on a theme of ancient interest—to write a his. 
tory, where previously there had been only ‘ memoires 
pour servir’—such has been our American country- 
man’s proud attempt; and with unmingled pleasure 
do we contemplate the fruit of his long and arduous 
labours,.’—Lit. Gazette, Feb. 2. 

‘Nothing can be more elegant and pleasant than 
the style in which the history is written. It is sim. 
ple, unaffected, and sometimes even eloquent. The 
circumstances are related with a modest enthusiasm, 
which is justified by the subject, and in that perfectly 
good taste which makes the narrative extremely 
agreeable.’—Times. 

Printed for JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SPANISH LANGUAGE, 
Shortly will be published, 
NEW and IMPROVED EDITION 
of FERNANDEZ’S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
of the SPANISH LANGUAGE, containing an exten- 
sive Vocabulary of Words in common use, and of Na- 
val, Military, and Mercantile Terms ; numerous Dia. 
logues; select Fables, Letters, and Commercial 
Forms ; Extracts in Prose and Verse, from the Writ- 
ings of Cervantes, De Solis, Iriarte, Isla, &c. &e.; 
with considerable alterations and amendments; the 
new system of Orthography, Accentuation, &c., as re- 
cently authorized by the Royal Spanish Academy, 
and nowin general use. ‘To which is also added, an 
entirely new SPANISH-ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for 
the use of Spaniards; containing all the necessary 
rules for English Construction, Lists of the Com- 
pound Verbs, &c.&c. By G. HEAVEN, 
London : printed for J. Cottincwoop, Strand. 











Now ready for delivery, 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. John 
Singleton, Baron Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain, 

TT E TEMPLE of JUPITER in the 

ISLAND of JEGINA. 
Engraved in the very First Style of the Art, 
By JOHN PYE, Esq. 
From the celebrated Picture by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. 
R.A. in the possession of the Publishers. 

Size, 25 inches by 19 high. Prints, #1. 11s. 6d.; 
French Proofs, €3.3s.; Ladia Proofs, €4. 48. ; Proofs 
before the Letters, 6. 6s, 

London: published by Moon, Boys, and GRAVES, 
(successors to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.) Printsellers 
to the King, 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Mvon, 
20, Threadneedle Street. : 

‘It is difficult to speak of such a prodaction as this 
in any measured terms. The first glance at Its strik- 
ing beauties, excites instant admiration ; and subse- 
quent inspection of all its separate details serves omy 
to increase the intensity of this feeling. A more 
beautiful scene, had it been even the creation of po- 
etic fancy, it is not possible to imagine ; more outs’ 
objects, whether of art or nature, had the whole world 
been ransacked in search of them, could not have 
been brought together ; and more classical or —. 
able associations than all these recall to the belo! 4 
it would be beyond the power of any artist to prs, Pry 
while the engraver has done full justice to his wet 
by the masterly arrangement and execution 0 ; 
beauties before him..... The architectural ee oe 
the picture have much of the grandeur of Martin om 
cumulated masses, and the landscape !5 equal to very 
thing of Claude’s. .... It is considered to be oad pnd 
best production ever executed by this celebrate kan 
ist. The plate has been nearly four years In — “ 
ing; and, as a whole, it may certainly be regard _ 
a chef-d’ceuvre of the English school.’—Athen®o™ 


Feb. 29. 
$< 








This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or 1s. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly 








Loadon published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) are; 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Sutherland, Edinburgh 


or Quarterly Parts. 





Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders ; and at Paris, by Bobee et Ingray.———Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Street. 


“to be addressed. 
Giffin and Co. 
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